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INTERNATIONAL 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS DISCUSS EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 


Moscow MIROVAYA EFV.ONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Ruesian No 4, 
Apr 79 signed to press 19 Mar 79 pp 102-110 


[Roundtable discussion on elections te European Parliament: “Direct Elec- 
tions to the Europarliament--Problems, Contradictions”) 


[Text] Elections to the EEC Parliament will be held in 
June 1979. For the first time this tody of the “Nine,” 
whose functions are primarily consultative, will be 
elected by direct ballot and will not be formed of 
deputies appointed by the national parliaments, as 

has been the case hitherto (the Europarliament has 
existed since 1958). 


In connection with the fact that a struggle of forces 
pursuing different political goals has developed around 
the impending elections and that the Western mass com- 
munications media are devoting a great deal of atten- 
tion to this event, the editorial office considered it 
useful to propose that a group of scientific assistants 
of the Institute of World Economics and Interna- 
tional Relations express their thoughts on this ques- 
tiom at MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA | MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA 
roundtable. We publish below the exchange of opinions 
which took place. 


Editorial Office 


S. Madzoyevskiy: “Political Goals” 


The question of the first direct elections to the European Parliament, which 
are to be held in June 1979, is occupying a quite significant place in the 
political life of the West European countries incorporated in the “Nine” 

of the Common Market. 








This is at first sight a paradoxical phenomenon. As is known, eccording to 
rhe terms of the 1957 Treaty of Rome (article 137) and in evolved EEC prac- 
tice over the last 20 years the Parliament's powers and its actual influence 
on the decision-makire process have been very modest. Yet no widening of 
powers is envisaged upen the transition from indirect to direct elections. 
Moreover, the legislation of certain meabers of the "Nine" specially insists 
on preservation of the present, very limited prerogatives of the Europarlia- 
ment, which amount to purely consultative functions of “observation and 
supervision.” 


Thus the only change is in the method of the elections to a political insti- 
tution whose activity has yet to make a noticeable impression either on peo- 
ple’'s minds or on political history. Yet in a number of member-countries, 
®ritain, France and Denmark, for example, the question of the elections has 
lone Seen the subject of an acute intrapolitical struggle, and there has been 
a galvanization everywhere of the process of the formation within a Community 
framework of intercountry party associations, groupings and blocs whose mis- 
sion is, in particular, to represent inthe Euvroparliament the interests of 
this or the other class stratum on the scale of the bulk of capitalist 
Lurope. 


How is this to be explained? The immediate cause, in our view, is the fact 
that in essence, although aot in form, the method of conducting the elections 
is directly connected with the functions of the Europarliament. Hitherto 
the EEC parliamentarians have not been elected by anyone (apart from their 
party brethren). They have been answerable to no one and have had neither 
status nor grounds, in accordance with the concepts of bourgeois democracy, 
for claiming active participation in the exercise of political power within 
the EEC framework. The transition to the method of direct elections could 
change this situation. It is believed in the ruling heights and even in 
broader spheres that the very fact of direction elections will inevitably 
lead to the Europarliament's increased relative significance in the system 
of the "Nine's” effective political sechanisas. 


Whence primarily also the exacerbation of the intrapolitical struggle in 

the member-countries on the questionof direct elections and the leap for- 
ward in the development of a network of intercountry associations of political 
parties of this or the other persuasion (conservatives, liberals, social 
democrats and so forth). 


A number of questions arises in this connection. What is the main political 
purpose of the introduction of direct elections from the viewpoint of the 
"Nine's"” ruling circles? How do the bosses of the Community conceive of the 
actual correlation of its executive and legislative bodies after the elec- 
tions? What is the role of the “reform” of the Parliament in the constant 
antagonism of the federalist and confederalist tendencies in the Community's 
development? To what extent is it logical to speak of the emergence of a 
new type of contradictions between the national parliaments and the EEC 











Parliament? At what stage of development is the process of the formation and 
definition of the aims of the new intercountry party associations? What 

is the position of the left forces in the countries of the “Nine” on the 
question of the upcoming elections? 


At the start of our roundtable I would like to dwell briefly on the first of 
these questions. 


As is known, it was the intention of the authors of the Treaty of Rome and 
their successors to assign the Parliament a definite role in the overall 
system of the political institutions of West European integration. Here the 
rulirg circles of the members were guided by and large by the same aims and 
considerations as in each country individually. According to their ideas, 
at the contemporary stage of the evolution of the correlation of class for- 
ces on a world and national scale the presence of an elective body (the 
Parliament) as an integral part of the mechanisa of the exercise of state 
power is an essential prerequisite of the vitality of the developed capital- 
ist society and an important means of the preservation of the hegemony of 
capital. In this specific fastance it is a question, it seems to us, of a 
tar-reaching political calculation connected with the devel. ment of the 
West European integration process as a whole. 


In line with the extension of the integration process in the economic and 
social spheres there is a gradual increase in the number of elements cf the 
members’ social life which are affected by the decision adopted not within 
the tramework of the national political institutions but in the depths of 
the Community's bodies mechanisms. This accumulation is proceeding simul- 
taneously in a multitude of spheres--from price-foraming to the corditions of 
highway transport and from fishing to migration of the labor force, not to 
mention international trade and foreign or currency policy. The estrange- 
ment of the ordinary individual from the centers where decisions are made 
directly concerning his material and spiritual interests is objectively in- 
tensifying under the conditions of capitalist Europe. Subjectively this 
process is being apprehended by a substantial section of the West European 
public as the encroachment of the EEC’s faceless self-controlling apparatus 
on the national political institutions sovereign rights. While the Com- 
munity Parliament, which has hitherto had no direct relations with the 
electorate and which performs the virtually purely illusory role of bureau- 
cratic apparatus, is rerceived by the population of the members mainly as 
an element aliea to it. 


Under these conditions the ruling circles, having an interest in reinforc- 
ing the political foundations of the West European center, see the introduc- 
tion of direct elections to the Parliament as an essential means for intro- 
ducing in the consciousness of the popular masses the idea of the Coamun.ty 
as something that is “theirs.” The ruling circles of the FEC are obviously 
counting on the very process of universal suffrage for the Parli.ment's 
candidates and permanent direct relations between the electorate and the 
deputies influencing the public consciousness in precisely this direction. 











is a whole, from the viewpoint of the capitalist class the direct elections 
ire intended as a means of considerable importance of the reinforcement of 
its own political hegemony within the framework of the “Nine.” 


I. Manfred: “The Democratic Screea of the Brussels Bureaucracy” 


would like to draw attention to S. Madzoyevskiy'’s final thesis. He speaks 
the introduction of direct elections to the European Parliament as a means 
reintorcing the political domination of the West European bourgeoisie with- 
« Community framework. The natural question arises in this connection 
what prevented the EEC ruling circies taking advantage of this opportunity 
irlier and of why they embarked on the realization of the corresponding pro- 
of the Treaty of Rome after the passage of two decades. 


we will find an explanation for this seemingly illogical situation if we 
rn to the history of the formation of the system of the Community's poli- 


tical ftosctttutions. The development of its political svstem, whose founda- 
‘icns *were laid by the Treaty of Rome, proceeded in the direction of an ex- 
ion of the role of the executive power. As a result absolute political 


power came to be concentrated in the Council of Ministers, its subsidiary 
boty, in the Committee of Permanent Representatives and also in the Commission. 
‘hese institutions have been solidly underpinned in the 1970's with the for- 
ation of a system of “political cooperation” to coordinate the foreign policy 
the members and the Community Council (European Council) at the heads of 
State and government level, which was proclaimed the EEC's “highest political 


instance,” which were not envisaged by the Treaty of Rome. Only then did 
the leaders of the “Europe of the Nine’ decide to take a step in the direc- 
tion of enhancing the role of the European Parliament, which had dragged 


vit a highly illusory existence and had by no means made use of its formally 
iccorded right of supervising the activity of the other institutions. It is 

igniticant that the decision on the creation of the Community Council was 
idopte imultaneously with the fundamental decision on conducting the first 
direct elections to the European Parliament--in December 1974, at a confer- 
ence of heads of state and government of the “Nine.” 


Thus the transition to direct elections to the Parliament and, consequently, 
a certain enhancement of its role were evidently intended primarily as a 
democratic screen concealing the growth of the bureaucratic apparatus, which 
is appropriating ever increasing pover and authority. 


A tew words on the questionof the future role of the new parliament. In our 
view, it will hardly be endowed even now with new powers, particularly in 
the legislative sphere. For such a broadening of its prerogatives it would 
be necessary to conclude a new international treaty of the Treaty of Rome 
type. And the EEC's ruling circles would hardly agree to this now. Their 
lecision to hold direction elections to the European Parliament, without an 
fficial change in the powers of this institution, is a kind of compromise 
between the need to have an elected parliamentary institution in the E£C 
ind thereluctance to endow it with great authority. 








At the same time the direct elections to the European Parliament will pos- 
siblv contribute to a certain increase in this institution's authority and 
enable it in some instances to exert a certain influence on the other insti- 
tutions or at least pretend to such a role. 


; . v4 
A. hokeyev: "The Resuit oft a Co promise 


in the business of the formation of the Common Market's “political super- 
structure” paramount significance has always been attached to perfecting 
precisely the executive bodies, and a most important landmark in this pro- 
cess was the creation in the latter half of the 1970's of the highest in- 
Stance in the shape of the Community Council composed of the head of state 
and government. Against this background both the introduction precisely now 
of direction elections to the Parliament and the 20-year delay in implement ing 
this measure appear logical. At the same time I would like to draw atten- 
tion to another component of this problem which relates to the sphere of in- 
terstate contradictions within the framework of the “Nine.” 


\s is known, since the signing of the Treaty of Rome the questionof the Parli- 
ament's role in the complex of the Common Market's political institutions has 
not been the least factor in the constant antagonism between the supporters 
of the correspondingly federalist and confederalist paths of the Community's 
development, chiefly between the FRG and Italy on the one hand and France 
ind, later, Britain on the other. Without going into details, we would 
recall here merely the fact that it was precisely the unsuccessful attempt 

of the FRO and its supporcers to impose on Paris an extension of the powers 
of the Parliament (and Commission) which was the iamediate cause ot the Com- 
mon Market's political crisis inthe mid-1960's and of France's temporary 
boycott of the integrated institutions. 


The formation of the Community Council at the highest interstate level may, 
in my view, be considered the result of a compromise, important in its con- 
sequences, between the supporters of a “Europe of fatherlands” and a “feder- 
il Europe” and between the basically Anglo-French and West German-Italian 
concepts, a compromise directly related to the “reform” of the EEC Parlia- 
ment. 


The main content of this compromise is the subordination of all the mechan- 
isms of executive authority to a single higher center--the Council composed 
of the heads of state and government. The poteatial for an increase in the 
role of the Parliament and the Commission or changes in the rules of the 
functioning of the Council of Ministers is retained in full, but ali the 
xey decisions on the realization of this potential are made on an interstate 
hasis in the Community Council. The solution of an extremely disputed ques- 
tion concerning the status and role of the Commission chairman at the annual 
conferences of the heads of government and state of the leading powers of 
the capitalist world is interesting and indicative in this connection. 
Although, as is known, he attends these conferences, recently Roy Jenkins 
has partictated in them only within the bounds determined by the Council in 
advance. 














4s tar as the ques*ion of direct elections, which for many years were the 
subject of fruitless debate between the federalists and their opponents, are 

mecerned, it has now been resolved by the Community Council in the spirit 
of the same broad compromise. The concession on the part of France and Bri- 
tain amounts to the fact that, despite all the hesitation, particularly in 

don, they nevertheless agreed to a measure which will indisputably ulti- 

itely be used to reinforce the supranational principle. For their part, 

FRC, italy and the majority of the small members for the first time re- 

younced Linking the introduction of direct elections with a broadening of 
the Parliament's powers for an extended period. 


the main contradiction on the question of the structure of the Cogmon 
Market's political superstructure remains. The decisive clashes, on the 
Parliament’s powers also, have merely been postponed to a later date. 


Slekseveva: “The Positions of the Small Countries” 


rity of the Community's small countries have been forced at this 
tage to abandon their prolonged efforts to link the introduction of direct 
ections to the Parliament with an extension of its current powers and an 
rease in the significance of the Community's supranational institutions. 
wever, it must be said that the positions of the ruling circles of the 
eC countries with respect to the prospects of West European integra- 


tion are tar from identical. Each of these countries would like development 
to proceed along 4 path affording it themost favorable opportunities. 

will illustrate this with the example of two countries--the Netherlands 
and amark. Whereas an intensification of the trend toward Europe's poli- 


ical integration is desirable from the viewpoint of the Netherlands’ ruling 
ircles, Demmark, to the contrary, is more inclined to the preservation of 


the present situation. The position of the Netherlands as a whole approaches 


those of the FRG and Italy, while that of Denmark approaches the British 


laving been a supporter of political integration for many years, the Nether- 

lands also actively supported the idea of direct elections. The bill on 

this subject was passed by an overwhelming majority in the Netherlands Parli- 

ment, which reflected the traditional unity of views of the country’s largest 

parties on European policy. The Dutch ruling circles also advocate an ex- 

tenion of the powers of the Europarliament, but they have not yet encountered 
ipport here from the majority of the Community countries. 


In Denmark, however, discussionof the question of direct elections developed 
into a most bitter intrapolitical struggle affecting practically the entire 
range of economic and political problems which have arisen for the country 
1s a consequence of its joining the Common Market. in the summer of 1977 
some 42 percent of the Danish population opposed direct elections to the 
Furopean Parliament. At the same time the majority of members of the Danish 
Parliament (almost 80 percent of the deputies), trade union leaders, large- 
scale farmers and business circles supports direct elections. 











Currently two major party-political groupings have evolved in Denmark, one of 
which supports direct elections, the other being opposed. The first includes 
the ruling Social Democratic Party, the Venstre (liberal) Party ard the Demo- 
cratic Center. in addition to the Communist Party of Denmark, the opponents 
of direct elections include the Socialist People’s Party, the Danish Legal 
Union and the Left Socialist Party and also a number of organizations 

like the “People’s Movement for Denmark's Withdrawal from the EEC.” 


Undoubtedly, the small ccuntries, which do not, moreover, constitute a uni- 
fied grouping within the Community, will not determine the principle paths 
and directions of the turther integration process in the EEC. Nevertheless, 
they also are doing their bit to insure that the question of the “unifica- 
tion of Europe” be at this stage the subject of acute political contradic- 
tions and confrontation between different and, at times, opposite aims, in- 
terests and forces. 


A. Lebedev: “The Fate of National Sovereignty” 


Even if there are to be no serious changes in this body's powers, the forth- 
coming direct elections to the European Parliament wil’ exert, in my view, 

a definite influence on the structure of relations between the Community 
countries. 


The prospects . changes in the status and functions of the European Parlia- 
ment have not only resuscitated the old problem of national sovereignty but 
have perhaps given it a new dimension. From the time the Common Market was 
created--that is, over a period of two decades--the contradictions between 
the historically evolved powers of the national state-political institutions 
and the powers of the Community's political institutions created on the basis 
of a compromise between the countries have been a source of tense political 
struggle. 


During the debates and disputes on this question particular attention has been 
paid to counterposing the “open” nature of the national organs of bourgeois 
lemocracy (among which parliament occupied a central place) and the particular- 
ly “closed” Brussels bureaucracy. Yet today, as an elected Community Parlia- 
ment is being created, a new sphere of rivalry is emerging--between the EEC 
Parliament and the members’ national parliaments. 


such rivalry could be manifested, for example, in the sphere of supervision 
of the activity of the EEC institutions, where the functions of the European 
Parliament envisaged by the Treaty of Rome are currently almost exclusively 
oerformed by the national parliaments. The same thing also applies to the 
-obiem of “European legistation.” Although the Europarliament has hitherto 
lacked the powers which could have really infringed the powers of the nation- 
il parliaments, attempts to amend this system and gradually impart to the EEC 
Parliament limited legislative functions are possible in the future. 








is also essential to take account of the fact that the previous system 
“dual mandates” as an indispensable condition of filling the seats in the 
‘ropean Parliament is abolished as a result of the iatroduction of direct 
elections. Many parties and individual politicians even of West Europe are 
confronted with the new question of the correlation of the significance of 
the national and European parliaments as an arena of political struggle. 


The problem of notifying broad circles of the population about the activity 
ind pelicy of the European Community is of particular signiiicance. The 

lack of timely, correct and intelligible information is giving rise to the 

len itimate dissatisfaction of the public of the West European countries. 
whereas the platform of the national parliaments has hitherto been used to 
obtain intormation in this sphere (in the form of questions to the appro- 
priate ainister, debates on the government's “European” policy and so forth), 
the European Parliament will obviously assume this role to a certain extent 
iiter the direction elections. 


All these questions are disturbing the public of the Community countries 

even today. They are evoking particularly big arguments and heated passions 
in Sritain. The leaders of the Conservative Party fear that the proportion- 
al voting system for the elections to the Europarliament will in the future 
be introduced in British internal political practice also. This, in the 
opinion of M. Thatcher and her supporters, could lead to a reduction in Tory 
representation in the House c.: Commons to the benefit of the liborites and 
liberals. For this round of direct elections the conservatives succeeded in 
imposing the adoption in Britain of the traditicnal majority voting system, 
which served as one reason for dragging out the preparations for elections 

to the Europarliament and their postponement. This problem, however, awaits 
a definitive solution in the future for, according to the terms uf the Treaty 
of Rome, the European Parliament must sooner or later be elected in accord- 
ince with a single electoral system common for all the Community's members. 


The question of the elective national bodies being repla-ed by a single 
suprenational body has not arisen in practice and will hardly arise in the 
immediate future. However, it seems to me that any increase in the powers 
of the European Parliament will inevitably entail an exacerbation of the 
conflict between the legislative authority at the integrated and national 
levels. 


S. Sokol'skiy: "The Europarties" 


The emergence of a qualitatively new stage in the development of the contra- 
dictions between the national political institutions and the institutions of 
the EEC has engendered in recent years a new direction in the activity of 
almost all political parties of the bulk of capitalist Europe. It is a 
question of the creation of inter-nation party associations. The European 
feople's Party of Christian Democrats, the Federation of Liberal Parties and 
the Union of Social Democratic Parties have already been formed and are 
operating. 











In connection with the forthcoming direct elections the bulk of the work on 
mobilizing the elecorate talls to the lost of the party alliances. Although 
candidates are chosen by the national party organizations, the "Europarties” 
have been assigned a definite role in this process. Thus the rules of the 
Federation of Liberal Parties stipulate that the list of candidates fron 
each country must be coordinated with the leading bodies of the Federation. 


Another and more important task of the party alliances is the timely coordin- 
ation of the party's standpoints on the questions to be discussed bv the 
Parliament to prevent the inter-nation party factions in the Europa:liament 
having on each occasion to spend a long time formulating a common position. 
For this purpose all three associations have issued joint program declara- 
tions which set forth their ideas on questions of the Community's institu- 
tional arrangement, its relations with the outside world and economic and 
social policy. 


The liberals adopted their “election program theses" in November 1977. Their 
example was followed im March 1978 by the Christian democrats, who published 
the "election program of the European People's Party." The social democrats 
encountered certain difficulties on this path. Because of disagreements 
between the national parties, they decided after lengthy negotiations, to 
confine themselves to a brief election appeal to the electorate compiled 

on the basis of the “political declaration" adopted at the Brussels meeting 
in June 1978 of leaders of social democratic and socialist parties. 


In evaluating the program documents of the intraparty associations it has to 
be taken into c»nsideration that the national detachments incorporated there- 
in differ appreciably from one another in the extent of their influence, the 
social composition of the bulk of the membership and the electorate and in 
pOlitical standpoints. They include ruling and opposition parties, and the 
former, moreover, are frequently in coalitions with other political forces 
(thus in the FRG, for example, the liberals’ coalition partners are the 
ocial democrats, but ir Holland they are the Christian democrats). As a 

nsequence of all these circumstances, the programs of the interparty as- 
sociations are of a clearly expressed compromise nature and abound in plati- 
tude and streaalined wording which may be interpreted variously. 


It should be noted that the Community's party-political infrastructure is 
still extremely amorphous. This was indicated, in particular, by the cir- 
cumstances accompanying the creation in April 1978 of the so-called Euro- 
pean Democratic Union (EDU), which calls itself a "worker community of 
Christian democratic, conservative and other parties of the moderate center." 
The EDU incorporated certain Christian democratic parties (but no the 
Christian democrats of Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands) and also the 
Sritish and Danish conservatives, the French Gaullists and a number of 
conservative parties of states which are not ..1 the Community (Spain, Portu- 
gal, Greece, the Scandinavian countries, Austria, Switzerland and Malta). 
The initiators of the EDU do not conceal the fact that a goal of this 
“rightwing international” is an attempt to somehow anticipate future 





cealitions in the European Parliament primarily in the plane of the estab- 
lishment ot close cooperation between the conservatives and Christian demo- 
crats in order to deprive the social democratic faction of a realtive major- 
ity. 


Cherees in the party spectrum of the Community could also occur as a resu't 


of tts in the party-political structures of the individual member states. 
Wwe + sald recall, for example, the new party formation in France--the Union 
tor -ench Democracy. The parties it incorporates belong at the “European’ 
le.» partially to the Federation of Liberal Parties (republicans and radi- 


cal socialists) and partially to the Christian democratic European People's 
Party (Social Democratic Center). Nor can the regional parties and also che 
new political movements of the “civilian initiatives" type or the so-called 
"green" parties of ecologists be disregarded entirely. 


It is pertectly obvious that in the foreseeable future the activity of the 
olitical parties will develop, as before, within a national framework. Never- 
theless, the mere fact of the creation of interparty alliances testifies that 

i certain galvanizationof the bourgeoits-democratic political life of the 
ountries of the “Nine” not only on the periphery, so to speak, but also in 

the center cannot be ruled out. 


iryavtsev: “Left Forces and the Europarliament"™ 


| would like to touch on a question directly connected with the alinement of 
the sociopolitical forces and the prospects of the class struggle in the 

“Nine,” namely, the questionof the tactics of the left forces, primarily the 
ommunist parties, in the struggle for democratic transformation in West 


tr urope. 


ihe West European bourgeoisie aspires to develop with the help of political 
integration an offensive against the positions of the working people and the 
forces which express their interests. The Europarliament is assigned an 
appreciable role in these plans. 


The “European framework" is intended, in particular, to reduce the commun- 
ists, who are highly influential in certain countries, to a secondary role in 
a parliament of an integrated grouping. 


The Political Declaration of the Conference of Communist Parties of Euro- 
pean Capitalist Countries (January 1974, Brussels) observed that the ques- 
tion of the communists’ activity in relation to the EEC is posed differently 
in this body's different countries: thus in the countries which founded the 
Common Market the communists advocate the Community's democratization and 
are struggling against the domination of the monopolies; in the countries 
which joined the EEC later they advocate withdrawal from this organization; 
and in the remaining European countries they oppose their integration with 
the “Nine” in che future. This arrangement is also largely characteristic 
of the comwwnists of the “Nine” concerning elections to the Europarliament. 








All the communist have accepted the challenge thrown at them by the ruling 
circles and have initiated preparations for the elections. At the same time 
eaci party, as agreed at the Luxembourg consultative meeting in July 19785, 
has formulated an independent position in relation to the European elections. 


The communist parties of Great Britain and Denmark are appealing for votes for 
the representatives of the forces which will fight for their countries’ with- 
drawal from the Community (in the first case for the leftwing laborites and 

in the second for the candidates of the “People’s Movement for Denmark's 
Withdrawal from the EEC"). The German Comaunist Party is adopting a negative 
position with respect to the forthcoming elections to the European Parliament. 
(The discriminatory policy pursued by the Community's ruling circles in rela- 
tion to the communists can be seen particularly clearly in the example of the 
latter: an electoral law is in effect in the FRG which establishes a 5- 
percent barrier for representation in the European Parliament. 


fhe communist parties of the Benelux have decided to use their participation 
in the elections to spread discussion of the most important domestic and 
foreign policy problems confronting their countries. 


The French Communist Party is opposed to a reintorcement of the supranation- 
il elements in the Community's political superstructure. At the same time, 
proceeding from the fact of the Co munity's existence, it declares its readi- 
ness to participate in its political institutions in order to promote their 
democratization, detend the working people's interests and struggle against 
the domination of the financial oligarchy and the diktat of the multinational 
companies. 


In the opinion of the Italian Communist Party [PCI], a European Parliament 
elected by universal suffrage is objectively capable of strengthening the 
democratic element in the Community's structure as a counterweight to the 
interstate institutions which have hitherto been developing beyond the con- 
trol of the public, in which connection the PCI advocates an extension of 
the powers and an increase in the role of the Parliament in the EEC's 
political superstructure. 


Since the mid-1970"'s the PCI has been energetically involved in activity 
aimed at achieving mutual understanding on the problems of West European 
development between the communist parties on the one hand and the socialist 
and social democratic parties on the other. However, the policy of alliance 
with the communists is pursued, as is known, only by a minority of West 
Europe's socialist and social democratic parties and is not yet supported 
by the leaders of the Socialist International. On the whole, the social 
democratic parties of West Europe's Romance countries treat the problem of 
the unity of action of the region's democratic forces with greater under- 
standing than their northern comrades in arms, although certain positive 
shifts are occurring even among the latter, as the contacts between the 

PCI and the social democrats of the Scandinavian countries and Great Britain 
have shown. 














Thus the left forces in the countries of the "Nine" aspire to counterpose the 
solidarity of the working class to the international unity of capital. This 
is putting the Community's ruling circles on their guard. They fear the cre- 
ation of a unified political front of left forces within the framework of 

the whole region. And it should be noted in this connection that the national 
electoral laws on whose basis the direct elections will be conducted far from 
everywhere insure the fair representation of left political forces in the 
European Parliament. 


). Mel'nikov: “Contradictory Consequences” 


[t will take a certain time for the solution of the important and complex prob- 
lems born of the formation of the pan-West European Parliament on the basis of 
direct elections. However, it is clear even now that the impending change in 
the method of determining the Europarliament's composition is not a chance 
phenomenon of passing significance but a quite substantial shift in the evolu- 
tion of the Community's political structure conditioned by the development 

of the West European integration process as a whole. The direct elections 
will not lead, initially, at least, to any radical, “sensational” changes in 
the Community. But in the overall context of the development of political 
integration the emergence of such an essentially new institution could modi- 
ty certain conditions of the class and political struggle in West Europe. 


From the viewpoint of the interests of the people's masses, the impending 
“retorm" will evidently have contradictory consequences. On the one hand 
the establishment of direct relations between the elecorate the parliamentary 


deputies will open a new channel of public influence on the behavior of the 
Brussels bureaucracy. In line with an increase in the Parliament's relative 


significance in the system of the EEC's political institutions there will 
probably be a certain diminution in the unchecked proceedings and autocratic 
nature of the activity of the Commission, the Council of Ministers and the 


Court. At the same time the introduction of direct clections will, it seens 
to us, initiate a period of an intensification of the aspirations to erode 
che sovereign national parliaments. 


The same duality is obviously inherent in the process of the formation of the 
party associations and centers on an intercountry basis, the process of a 
certain consolidation of political-class forces within the framework of the 
"Nine" and in the crystallization of the more clear-cut alinement of these 
forces in the Parliament. On the one hand the proletariat and its allies 

may gain something from the cooperation of the working class parties in 

the Community's political institutions. On the other, the consolidation of 
the rightwing political forces is proceeding in parallel, and “internationals 
of German, French, British and other Christian democrats, republicans and 
conservatives are being formed and will obviously function in the new makeup 
of the Europarliament. 








All this will undoubtedly require the most unremitting attention. An acute 
interimperialist struggle and internal political struggle in individual 
member-countries on the question of the powers of the new Parliament obvious- 
ly lie ahead. There is no doubt that their course will be heavil- influenced 
by the overall economic and political conditions in the “Nine” and the pro- 
found contradictions between the participants on such problems as the 
agricultural system, the FEC members’ mutual relations in the foreign cur- 
rency sphere and the possible enlargement of the Community with Greece, 

Spain and Portugal. 


There is in prospect a certain consolidation of the main political forces on 
both sides of the front of class struggle within the EEC framework. This 
process is leading to a new exacerbation of social-class antagonisms and 
party-political struggle and also intercountry contradictions and conflicts 
on the scale of the entire "Europe of trusts.” 


in general, the elections to the European Parliament will not solve a single 
one of the problems in whose solution the working people are really interested 
--curbing the arbitrariness of the monopolies operating via the Brussels 
bureacratic apparatus, satisfaction of the urgent requirements of the strug- 
gle against inflation, a reduction in unemployment and an improvement in the 
working people's qualitative living conditions. 


On the other hand, in connection with the elections to the European Parlia- 
ment there will be a clear increase in the threat to the states’ national 
independence and the peoples’ sovereign rights. The EEC's development 
throughout the more than 20 years ot its existence has shown that the infringe- 
ment of the national sovereignty of each country participating in the Com- 
munity has caused enormous harm to the interests of the peoples of these 
countries and developed into increased taxes and prices and the growth of 
mnemployment. Yet the idea of the “obsolescence” of national sovereignty 

and of the need to reinforce supranational authority within the Community 
framework has been made the basis of the organization of the elections to the 
European Parliament. The voting for a deputy for the "all-European body" 

is designed to create the impression of the electorate's participation in a 
kind of supranational sacrament, even if the body it elects will perform a 
very limited role. Evidently the question of the defense of the national 
sovereicaty of certain countries in connection with the forthcoming elections 
and in the course of the activity of the Europarliament itself is acquiring 
great importance. It may be expected that a bitter political struggle will 
develop around this question. 


A second question which is acquiring particular keenness in connection with 
the elections to the European Parliament is that of the EEC's further de- 
velopment as a special economic and, to a certain extent, political grouping. 
In what direction will this development proceed from the viewpoint of all- 
European interests? Along the path of the grouping's further isolation, its 
opposition to the other part of Europe--the socialist states--and an intensi- 
fication of the features determining its monopolist character? The ideas of 














an encouragement of just such a version have been made the basis of the 
organization of the elections to the European Parliament. In any event, the 
reactionary parties say in their election speeches that they would like to 
take advantage of this institution to assert this antisocialist and anti- 
popular direction in the development and activity of the Community. And 

from this viewpoint the outcome of the election struggle, that is, the cor- 
relation of forces between the various political parties and groupings which 
will take shape in the Europarliament as a result of the elections will be of 
considerable significance. 


ps the Community will proceed in the direction of an easing of the 
controntation with the socialist states, the establishment of normal relations 
with the socialist integrated grouping of CEMA and the strengthening of all- 
European economic cooperation on the basis of the principles formulated in 
the Helsinki Final Act? Such a path could only be welcomed. It would be 
preferable for the broadest masses of the population of the West European 
countries and would be of mutual benefit to both the socialist and capitalist 
States of turope. 


But pert iD 


The elections to the European Parliament are confronting the EEC states and 
their peoples with many important and complex problems. The progressive for- 
ces will fight at these elections for increased all-European cooperation, 
peace and security and the people's democratic rights and freedoms. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo “Pravda”. "“Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya”. 1979 
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i* ian ww 4, igi t re 
The rmati f a New Ethiopia” ] 
ic revolution began in Ethiopia 5 years ago, 
urchical regime. The Ethiopian revolution was 
f the i *s for the natior f Africa and 
ntics ALong with the victory achieved by 
jola and Mozambique, the creation of a new 
t [ Gevelopment with a socialist orientation, 
Ata imerialism and neocolonialism in 
~* . entea by the progressive states. 
" miex and iengthy process reflecting 
nach the Ethiopian revolwWon continues to 
= " thiopia took place in a predorinantly 
siready undergone a certain degree of 
rad capitais . At the beginning, spontaneous 
f worker 1gainst Haile Sellasie’s oppressive 
lal and ipitaiist oppression, developed into a 
} t entire nation. The revolution was 
f ¢ jhation, both rural and urban, directly 
iriou la.ses and political forces, and evoked 
i rtain degree the lengthy duration of the 
sce of it levelopment resulted from this. The 
anging from a struggle against feudalism and 
gainst witalism and bourgeois forms of 
real liberation of the oppressed masses and for 
ised on sialist principles. 
t t forget the fact that the Ethiopian revolution 
#aSs extremely backward socially and economically, 
Lita ii ppr sion and a ban mn democrati 











1 an atmosphere 
rea f the nation The overthrow of the hated regime, which was 
the eye f pany Et*ppians with the nation’s domination by the 
jroup and oy the Ceptic Christian religion, served as a 
is to th gr math of a lesire by certain groups to establish 
t | ; ntities, and to the intensification of breakaway 
t *he LOpian state. The absence of a common progressive 
t : Ethiopia made it difficult to unite the workers 
it in a common revolutionary struggle. The ousted 
eactionary nationalist groups took advantage of this. 
f “na jiberation fronts” sprang up like mushrooms in the 
; t farmers of the Tigris, the nomadic Afars and Somalis, the 
~mn, and forth. Separatist organizations in Eritrea stepped 
ctivatie nharply. With all of these circumstances the Ethiopian 
was faced with the urcent issve of wniting the nation and 
} its disintegration ard division. 
irth place, the external situation in which the Ethiopian revoluion 
i developed was complicated. It is an indisputable fact that the 
siidation of forces for peace, progress and socialism in the 
11 area, headed by the Soviet Union and other nations of the 
mmonmwealth, and the extensive successes achieved by the national 
movement on the continent of Africa provided powerful moral-political 
r the Ethiopian revolution. At the sam time, one must not forget 








and parties. The peasantry, which made up 99 percent of the 
slation of 30 mallion, accounted for the bulk of the workers 
ya). The working (rabochiy) class was small, and the leader- 
trade wiion association had reformist sentiments. They had 
with the monarchy and with the industrial centers of the Western 
rground student organizaticns in the nation, the only groups 
f Marxism-Leninism, had practically no contact with the working 
the revolution broke out, it was therefore not headed by a 
1 progressive party with a clear cut latical platform and program 
sation the only organized force capable of heading a movement to 
Kisting system was the Ethiopian army, or more precisely, the 
iry Strata~--soldiers, sergeants and junior officers--headed by 
the progressive military intelligentsia. The Armed Forces Committee 
st of the immy groups. it removed essentially all of the old 
rom Lhe arty leadership, individuals with close ties to the 
to the feudal aristocrary, and deposed Emperor Haile Selassie 
‘he Provisional Military Administrative Council, the highest 
i state organ of revolutionary Ethiopia. 
place, the Ethiopian revolution occurred in a multi-national 
‘ the working masses of many ethnic groups were subjected not 


L oppressi 


but to national and religious oppression as well, 
jiving rise to nationalistic, separatist moods 





hat 


e~ 





the Ethiopian revolution directly affected important interests 
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c a‘ , t trat 33 aid it rtant 
: . i tha sused t) imerialist force 
: sche ; rt for Eth. : unterrevolution 
r » * m™ ilicat thiopia‘’s relations 
t r t lar rou ter f tension on it 
t t ve forces were attempts by Ara 
t : “ 4 rTrema i es Red ca by 
: mniy anterferring in Ethiopia’s internal 
: t ‘ m their ipport to Eritrean and 
rga pati ° International reactionary 
ia’ s ‘ lai trappia‘’s eastern 
aartar De tw t e tw nations. 
2 ant fr armec struggie not only against 
iGal t “sick scaressior " well. It war 
rf Lt ¢ e for ¢ revolution, that the 
raternal Laiist ati rovided Ethiopia 
eiaing foreiar Gar ion. Pere inte rnaticon- 
t rotect ¢t revo lutionargr nquests and 
i integrity. 
i ircums tance at ftect ; ana °t i ertait 
iz f the thiopian revolut mn and tc? 
_- r ma i re suit ‘ >. 4 . } HiaA 
: 1s the fact that it wa i mider 
important : i it r ? i 
tter truag] sGainst internal and 
| : u it e irviw mmnad forced ¢t} world 
ful wmbe r f the internatior munity 
; re iut narvy-adem ractil nu iS f the 
it u li and the rallying of ¢ ition’ 
. . ; : 1° _ Titute ‘ ’ > - 4 
‘ ,* m i. 2 wpme nt ‘ > re . luta rm. The 
: t lace i i Situat f f intense 
i mer t f the Ethiopian revolution 
tar mcil vercame a large number of crises 
rt te f ed ¢t intensification of the 
m ¢t triais. It wa ntrolled by the 
nowledaged leader f the Ethiopian revolution 


ar Li rmar rovisional Military 
sary 1977. 
Lit il irt remains orm f the main tasks 
lay . irious forr f preparatory work toward 
t by ¢t Provisi 1) Military Administrative 
ntion is given ¢ Olitical and ideological 
f Marxist-Leninist principles among the masses. 














s ati mn seminars “reated ar enter; rises, at state institutions 


al agencies ct the self-government continue to function. 
adres are being trained at the Political School under the 


Military Administrative Coumcil, where active participants in the 


m the workers, peasants, military personnel and the intel ligen&a 
it purpose, pecial import an is attached to the uniting of 
t organizations which came into being during the revolution 

f a future workers party. 


t Marxist-Leninist Organizations of Ethiopia (SMLOE) was formed 


” ;@; 


Revolutionary Flame”) has the leading role. 


at ngre in July 1978 the Provisional Military Administrative 


ed the decision to help strengthen the solidarity of the SMLOE 
ible way. It is not an easy task to create a party based on 
t principles in a nation in which the working class is still 
ere the influence of petty bourgeois attitudes is great 
progressive members of the intelligentsia. 
Marxist-Leninist organizations themselves lack experience in 
the masses, some of them are still influenced by sectarianisn, 
feelings alien to Marxism-Leninism have still not been 
rcome. This is why in his appewi to the nation’s workers on 
nriam stated that "Marxist-Leninist 
ist rapidly drive from their ranks the pseudorevolutionaries 


ents, a intensify the process of uniting those orgarzations.” 
the Ippo rt f broad segment f the population, the 
, ally mpressed the work of tht most active counter- 
rganizations in the nation, both right-wing and leftist. 
f the “Ethiopian Democratic Alliance,” still active in the 
i headed by relatives of the deposed emperor and by other 
f the powerful feudal aristocracy based in London, were 


-called “Ethiopian Popular Revolutionary Party,” which was 
iged in a terrorist Campaign against the new government behind 


lutionary slogans, was a] lestroyed. The activities of 
sLiStac reactionary groupings and their military organizations 
itralized ¢ i nsiderable extent. This was not just a 


at but most importantly an ideological-political defeat for the 
ition, which was not able to attract any segments of the nation's 
ilficance. Naturally, as the Ethiopian leaders themselves 

re are still mterrevolutionary elements and the class 
briue in the nation, a struggle which in the current situation 
tly moving into the area of social and economic relations. 

Military Administrative Council therefore appeals to the 
r masses today to be vigilant and to steadfastly guard the 


t revolution. 


- 


nt agencies--peasant associations and associations of urban 
Lich came into being during the revolution, are assigned an 
e in the building of a new life for Ethiopia. These uniqve 
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s authority, piayeao 2 iarge roie in tix maign agairst th ounter- 
» uSing t i f-de fer ind people’s militia detachments formed 

: imticipat af tiy im tix nauct tf agrarian reform, 
janiAZatior f 1 ana essential good uply system for the 
n >f t lr areas and in the nstruction of new schools, hospitals 
rshiy: fr the new Ethiopia are also faced with large tasks with 


ri lving th thi ruestion, a complex and urgent issue for 


m. During the very first years of the revolution the Provisional 


AGmAniSstrative Council proclaimed total equality for all the 
f Etniopia and all of the nation’s religions. For the first time 


tor f ancient Ethiopia the Muslims were given the same rights 
ristian wid Muslim holidays began to be celebrated along with 
\oliday > im ats Program of National-Democratic Revolution 

shomal Miaitary Administrative Council proclaimed the right of each 


ia’s trina jrour t elf-determination based on internal national 


In many f the nation’ regions, however, resolution of the ethnic 


is en mitering difficulties becaus« f resistance on the part of 
tionar jrou ind out ie interference. 

r regions, a tense ituation still exists in Eritrea where the 
: paratist organizati tubborniy refuse ¢ negotiate with the 
vermment on the r lution of the Eritrean problem within the 

f a united revolutionary Ethiopia, and mtinue their military 

- Most f Eritrea, in ding all of its mal! enters, have now 
rated from t aratists. Th populatio f this region, which 


rom the others in its ethri und religious makeup and which has 
sll of ¢t burden f many year: f warfare, is now beginning 

t pea ful labor. industrial enterprises, roads, electric power 
i nd Nospiatail eSstroyed by the separatists are being restored. 
sant associatior ire being formed in Eritrea. eminars on 


f Marxism-Leni! m, in which hundreds of activists, 
tives f tne biuvee Liar workers, peasants, white-collar workers 
rogressive publi ire regularly conducted in Asmara, the capital 
ne AN earnest truggie t extend the progressive reforms in Fritre 
he . r. thi " leader ir ittempting to achieve 


ettiement of the Eritrean problem and to give full equality to 


‘2 a 4 > t ima irOW . 
Ta -_* , r *> 4 ¥ ’ , . . > 
rren ae ia ! AULION, wi } na basicallv hroken 


resistance of internal reactican and has defended the nation against 
jgression, its priority tasks are those of peaceful construction, 
mn of the devastated economy, its development along a path oriented 
lalism, and improvement of the people‘s standard of living. These 
‘Speciaaly difficult ones in view of the fact that they involve 


making up the great 1 suffered by the national economy as a 


tne miiitary action mG abot age f internal reaction, but also 
} centurie f nomic backwardness and rebuilding the entire nationa 








lor to the revolution Ethiopia was a graphic example of a backward agrarian 
ition which, a jing to official "NM statistics, was one of the least 
ieve loped and poorest nations in the world. The annual per capita incom was 
miy $60.00. A total of 85 percent of the nation’s population was made wp 

f landless renters, 90 percent were illiterate and 85 percent had no access 


t medical care. 


After the monarchy was toppled the Provisional Military Administrative 
mcil began carrying out far-reaching social and economic reforms. A 
radical agrarian reform was carried ou. in 1975, under which the peasants 
were allotted parcels of land (up to 10 hectares) taken from feudal lordr 
the imperial family and the church through nationalization. The peasants 
were released from the payment of debts owed the landowners, and minimai 
agricultural taxes were established. The Provisional Military Administrative 
mcil simultaneously nationalized all iarge and medium-sized industrial 
enterprises, including those with foreign capital invested in them, as well 
8S banks and insurance companies. A new labor law was adopted, which for 
t first time guaranteed normal working conditions for the workers. The 
law provides for vacations and pensions and for the workers to participate 
tne administration of nationalized enterprises. The restructuring of the 
trade unions on a revolutionary basis and the creation of the Ethiopian 
National Trade Union helped to increase the role played by the working class 
the life of the nation. The number of workers belonging to trade wiions 
i from 55,900 to 300,000 between 1974 and 1978, and the total number 
t industrial workers in the nation increased by 30 percent during the years 
ft the revolution. The number of permanent agricultural workers increased 


f these moves helped to raise the employment level and to reduce the 
mber of chronically unemployed in the cities from 250,000 to a figure of 
144,999 in 1978. An important measure carried out by the Provisional 
| ‘ary Administrative Council in the social and economic area consisted of 
st ionalizing rental housing, expanding housing construction and reducing 
th t of an apartment by 3O percent for the 70 percent of the population 
with the lowest incomes. The number of pupils in primary schools has 


increased from 850,000 to 1.45 million since the revolution began, and the 
tate health system has been expanded. 


These figures attest to the indisputable achievements of the revolution and 
to the real improvements made in the circumstances of Ethiopia's working 
masses. Obviously, however, these achievements are only the beginning of 


the process of restructuring the nation’s economic structure. This is why 
the Provisional Military Administrative Council made public the Program of 
National Revolutionary Development in October 1978 and formed the Central 
supreme Planning Council, which was created to head the campaign and to 
monitor the development of various sectors of the national economy on a daily 
basis. The chairman of the Provisional Military Administrative Council was 
pointed head of the new agency. 








This mpaign jual Casa: 5% long-range project aimed at building yj 


the material mndati for building ialist society in Ethiopia in 

the future, and an immediate task of providing the population with food, 
rebuilding damaged enterprises and bringing the nation out of its econoni< 
Slum of recent years, and of expanding and diversifying the nation‘s 

foreign trae. me feature f the campaign is the fact that it is to embrace 
the entire nation, with the revolutionary fervor of the working masses 
themseclv ving a iarge rol as tate policy, along with social and 
‘ t i a 3 r . 

At ti irrent ta t jational Revolutionary Campaign Program focuses 

m the development f agriculture, on which Ethiopia‘s economy is based. 


utput in recent years, primarily grain 
i r “du ti wie--tr Ms se ie 2 OM ' t ei iti 197 t , 4.7 Mmiiii tT) tons if 1978, With 


a4 considerabi mnuai growth N sation in tlh ition (2.5 percent for 
tie nation a8 a whoie and 6.6 percent in th ities) the drop in grain 

roducti as fr sited in a shortage of basi foodstuffs. In 1978 alone 

tu ia WaS ftorcec to import as much a 50,000 ton { grain. This situation 
resulted from a large number f factors. There has been a decrease in the 
moun * ft area planted °¢ roy mn the peasant farms. in recent years a 
nurbe r f the nation’ icgricultural regions have suffered a severe drought. 


iclude the prolonged warfare and overt sabotage and 
‘tions on the part of the overthrown classes (the destruction 


f graigr j md li tock, and s forth). The situation has also been 
if fected by a severe shortage of fertilizer and agricultural equipment. 
Aan govermrnt i slready begun isplementing a number of mp asures 
to re lve the food problem: The campaign against speculation in foodstuffs 
pas t tepped up, stable prices have been set for grain, state and 
oope rative tores are being set up to sell essential goods, and the 
populatior f drought-stricken areas have been provided with assistance. A . 
rogram i eing implemented to resettle a considerable number of peasant . 
famili from ti irought-stricken areas on fertile land. 
main difficulty involved in rapidly improving the nation’s agriculture 


sies in t? fact that 96 percent of the grain coms from small peasant farm, 

1 Considerabie portion of which are tilled on a subsistence or semisubsistence 

level. It 18 essentially a mater of overcoming the conservative thinking of 

the peasantry and simultaneously expanding the production of commercial grain 

m the peasant farms, in which ase, a rebirth of capitalist attitudes and 
ippe arance f kKuiaks cannot be ruled out. The Ethiopian leaders are 

mare of thi langer. in his speech delivered on the fourth anniversary 

f the revoiution Mengistu Haile Mariam stated that the peasants must produce 

more than enough to meet their own needs and stressed the need to overcom 

the individualism and petty bourgeois attitudes of the peasantry by encouraging 

tin reation of llective farms. The government is taking steps to encourage 

tr mbining of peasant holdings into collective farms through existing 


peasant associations. \ law has been passed which reduces farm taxes for 








the members of cooperatives. The creation of cooperatives is now in the 
initial stage. In addition to all the other factors, it h.. also been 
necessitated by differences in the traditional land-use system existing in 
the different regions of the nation. 


Increasing industrial production has an important place in the Program of 
the National Development Campaign. Rece:.* years have also seen a drop in 
industrial production and the formation of a gap between output and what is 
needed to develop the national economy. A significant contributing factor 
nas been the fact that most industrial enterprises in Eritrea have been 
idle because of the warfare there, and they produced around 30 percent of 
the nation’s entire industrial output, primarily that of the processing 
(food, textile) industries. The situation has been affected by large 
difficulties encountered in groviding industrial enterprises with raw 
materials and spare parts, which had to be imported from abroad, 2 severe 
shortage of skilled personnel due to the mass exodus of foreign specialists 
from the nation during the revolution, a breakdown of transport communications 
and operations, and so forth. 


The Program calls for the restoration, first of all, of inactive enterprises, 
better use of existing industrial capacities and the replacement of obsolete 
equipment. Special importance is attached to the improvement of discipline 
md labor productivity, primarily at enterprises in the state sector, which 
now produce 90 percent of the nation’s industrial output. Among other 
things it is planned to increase production volume for the processing 
industry by 45 percent within a year or two. The Program also specifies the 
need tO increase production in the private sector, which is made up of 
small enterprises and mainly concentrates on meeting local demand for 
essential goods. This also reflects the political line of the leadership, 
which 1s to involve the nation’s petty and middle bourgeoisie in the 
production processes under state control. 


The Program of National Development Campaign gives a great deal of attention 
to the expansion of Ethiopia's foreign trade, primarily the diversification 
of exports. Coffee, which is the main export commodity, as weil as beans, 
hides and skins, presently account for 80 percent of the income from foreign 
trade. In recent years there has been a certain increase in foreign trade 
income due mainly to the high price of coffee, which is unstable, of course, 
and influenced by the world’s capitalist market. Exports of other basic 
commodities have dropped somewhat. The Program stresses the need not just 
to increase the production and expend the list of exports, but to carry out 
considerably more of the foreign trade operations through state organizations. 
The government presently controls one-third of the export and two-thirds of 
the import operations. Among other things, the Program calls for 62 percent 
of the trade operations involved in the export of 199,000 tons of coffees 
planned for this year to be carried out through the State Coffee Committee. 





In addition to the above measures the Program also calls for a reduction in 
the number of unemployed and for development of the infrastructure, public 
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The new Ethiopia is attempting to arrange its relations with neighboring 
nations in accordance with these principles. Its leaders have repeatedly 
announced that Ethiopia makes no claims on its neighbors whatsoever but t.iat 
it will not give up an inch of its territory, that it is prepared to live in 
peace with them, if they for their part demonstrate good will in their 
actions. Furthermore, Ethiopia has expressed its willingness to cooperate 
with neighboring nations in joint development projects, and specifically, 

in the exploitation of common water resources. 


it is especially important for Ethiopia to have good relations with the younq 
wepublic of Djibouti, since 60 percent of Ethiopia‘’s foreign trade has 
traditionally passed through the port of Djibouti, linked by rail with 
Addis Ababa. Mutual understanding and cooperation between Ethiopia and the 
neighboring nat.on of Kenya continue to grow stronger, a fact demonstrated 
by the pact of friendship and cooperation between the two nations signed by 
Kenya's new president Daniel T. arap Moi during a visit to Addis Ababa in 
January of this year. The fact that these two nations are following 
different social and economic paths of development does not prevent them 
from proceeding on common grounds with respect to matters affecting the 
preservation of peace, good neighborliness and cooperation on the Horn of 


Africa. 


Ethiopia's cooperation with a progressive “Red Sea” nation, the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen is also expanding and growing stronger. The 
adherence of both nations to the cause of peace and international detente 
anc their condemnation of the plans of the imperialist and reactionary 
forces in the area of the Red Sea were reaffirmed during a visit to 
Ethiopia in January of this year by Ali Nasir Muhammad Hasani, former 
chairman of the Presidential Council and present prime minister of the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. The nations announced in a joint 
‘OMmmunique that the Red Sea as an international maritime route is a peaceful 
zone and that all Red Sea straits must be open to international shipping. 


The new Ethiopia's foreign political activities are not limited to its own 
immediate area. The assumption of the nation's leadership by progressive 
forces has led to general advances in its foreign policy line as a whole 

and given it a clearly defined anti-imperialist orientation. In 1977 the 
Provisional Military Administrative Council abrogated all of Ethiopia's 
military-political agreements wth the United States and removed American 
military installations from the nation. Ethiopia‘s trade and economic ties 
with the United States and other capitalist nations of the West, with Japan 
and with internationil economic organizations were retained, however. 
Jescribing socialis’. Ethiopia's foreign policy in his address to the nation 
on 12 September 1978, Mengistu Haile Mariam stated the foliowing: “According 
to the Leninist principle of peaceful coexistence revolutionary Ethiopia 
will maintain relations with ali nations of the world with different systems 
and will strengthen its solidarity with the socialist, progressive and 
democratic forces." 








. 


Etniopi 1as tapil Oroac operation with nations of the socialist 
commonwealth in t olitical, momic, cultural and other areas. It is 
an active participant in the nonalignment movement and in favor ot 
strengthening the mo t* ti-imperialist, anticolonial orientation. 
It speaks out is m irit in the Organization of African Unity, the 
nera adguarter whi } located in Addis Ababa, and firmly supports 
the just struggl i the peoples of South Africa for their 
liberati ° 
The new Et la t itive role in the resolution of urgent internationa 
rob ! » probier ais ¢t trengthening of peace and international 
Security, ¢t trengt ng of detente, disarmament and the banning of 
nuclear weapons. thiop: .aS Supported initiatives by the Soviet Union on 
t! e 1 \t l Ci mit vations. 
thiopia tab " az le fined position with respect to appraising the 
lit al ideological lin f the current Chinese leaders, which presents 
langer to peac and lalism a to the revolutionary and national 
ibe rati mc its. It ha trongly condemned China‘s aggression against 
‘lalist Vietnam and wa n ft first to recognize the People‘s Republic 
1f Cambodia. 
Traditionally friendl iet-Ethiopian relations rose to a new level 
following the successful national democratic revolution in Ethiopia. Their 
relations are now defir ¥ their ideological similarity and their mutual 
jesire to help strengt! the anti-imperialist struggle of nations and to 
ontribute to thelr ial progres und to the cause of peace and international 
Security. The Declaration of Principles of Friendly Mutual Relations and 
‘oope ration was signed by ¢t soviet Union and Ethiopia in 1977. The two 
nati tabli i re lar yLitical contacts and an exchange of opinions at 
var is] » dur } t irse of which the agreement or near-agreement 
yf the let m an thiopla on major international problems was 
tablis i, including t 1° f strengthening peace and detente, 
isarmament, thr ituation ica, the settlement cf issues in the Near 
ist, and ot rs. 
In 1977 and 78 a lar iT : w agreements were concluded on the develop- 
ment of lateral perati Various areas. Under an agreement on 
nomi anc technical operation the Soviet “Inion will help Ethiopia 
mstruct a number of important national economic projects for industry and 
agriculture, in its exploration for minerals and in matters of economic 
lanning. Agreement ty n mcluded on direct air communication and 
imam ¥ il sh ing. perati is being expanded in the areas of 
jucati and bili ilth. Dozens of viet doctors, teachers, geologists 
ind other ecialist re working in various cities and regions of Ethiopia 
today. fore : 2 IQ thi Lan students are studying at VUZ‘s in the 
Viet ni ° 








Visits to the Soviet Union by Chairman of the Provisional Military 
Administrative Ccuncil Mengistu Haile Mariam in 1977 and 1978 and his 
meetings and talks with L. I. Brezhnev and other Soviet leaders were 


lobeglaly cupmor tat walla reesipmret bo ‘remygllening and deve loping COOperat bon 
beetweeete Chee USSK and bthitopuia. 


The conclusion on 20 November 1978 of the Agreement on Friendship and 
Cooperation Between the Soviet Union and Socialist Ethiopia was a natural 
outcome of the development and strengthening of bilateral Soviet-Ethiopian 
relations and an expression of friendship and solidarity between the two 
nations. The agreement legally establishes the principles on which our 
relations with Ethiopia are based. They include equality, noninterference 
in internal affairs, respect for sovereignty and territorial integrity and 
the inviolability of national borders. The agreement calls for the further 
expansion and strengthening of economic cooperation and trade based on 
equality, mutual benefit and most favored nation treatment and for the 
development of Soviet-Ethiopian ties in the areas of science, culture, 
education and public health. The agreement also calls for military cooperation 
in the interest of maintaining the @fense capability of the two nations. 


The Soviet-Ethiopian Agreement is also of great international importance. 

it is ambued with the desire of the two nations to promote the strengthening 
tf peace and international security, to expand detente and extend it to all 

greas of the world, to achieve mutually beneficial cooperation among nations 


ind the peaceful settlement of international disputes. The two nations 
committed themselves to promote universal and total disarmament, including 
the elimination of nuclear weapons, and to take action toward the final 
elimination of colonialism and neocolonialism, racism and apartheid. The 
principles contained in the Agreement serve the purpose of strengthening 
political cooperation between the USSR and Ethiopia and of coordinating their 
activities in the international area. They cali for the parties to consult 
ach otner on urgent international problems directly affecting the interests 
of the two nations, including the development of situations which create a 
threat to peace or are damaging to international peace. 


The Soviet-Ethiopian Agreement was received with gratification by the people 
of the Soviet Union and Ethiopia and nations of the socialist commonwealth, 
and by progressive forces in Africa and throughout the world. 


Five years of revolution have passed, 5 years of bitter struggle, of victories 
and achievements for the Ethiopian people. Many difficulties still lie 


ahead, but today the new Ethiopia looks ahead with confidence. 
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FAMILY STABILITY SUBJECT OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS’ RESEARCH 


Should Couples Live With Parents? 


Moscow LITERATURNAYA GAZETA in Russian 21 Mar 79 p 12 


[Article by I. Rodzinskaya, associate at USSR Academy of Sciences Institute 
of Sociological Research: "Not Together, But Alongside Each Other") 


[Text] What's better for the young family, to live with parents or apart 
from them? Nearly everyone answers without hesitation: "Apart, of course." 
And that is not surprising, since the conviction is widely held that it is 
not he or she who is to blame for many divorces, but his parents or hers. 
But 1s that true? 


No, not at all. Divorce statistics show that families break up least often 
due to poor relations with the parents of one spouse. This is indicated by 
data we obtained in research on the problem of family stability which was 
conducted in Moscow in 1975-1977. 


We arbitrarily divided families into two types: “stable” and “unstable.” 
"Stable’ included those in which the husband and wife acted in agreement 
when solving problems important to the family, rarely quarrelled, under- 
stood each other, and were satisfied with the marriage. Correspondingly, 
families in which conflicts were frequent, in which each constantly blamed 
the other and were almost always quarrelling and hurting the other were 
called unstable. Ali the information was obtained during extensive inter- 
views with husbands and wives (separately). 


In particular, the researchers were interested in the relationships between 
one spouse and the parents of the other and in how those relations influence 
life in the young family. Young spouses who were living with parents and 
apart from them were surveyed. 


The main questions were, tirst, how extensive are conflicts between newly- 
weds and the older generation, second, does living with parents promote 
such conflicts; third, do contlicts between young spouses arising due to 
poor relations with parents influence the stability of the marriage. 





Tension in relations and triction between couples and parents, or more ac- 
curately between one spouse and the parents of the other, were noted in 28 
percent of the families, that is, in nearly one of every three couples. But 
trequent conflicts due to that occurred auch less often, in 18 percent of 
the tamilies. Only il percent of those surveyed, that is, one in every 

nine couples, thought all their family difficulties were due to parental 
interference. 


According to our research data, families living with the wife's parents were 
better off. In them, conflicts between generations occurred less often and 
the number of wives and husbands satisfied with the marriage was twice a: 
high. These data also testify indirectly to the fact that a son's wife and 
her mother-in-law quarrel more often than a daughter's husband and his mo- 
ther-in-law (so much for the husband's notorious mother-in-law!). 


The root of the problem quite often is the parents’ negative attitude to- 
wards their son's (daughter's) choice. Thirty-eight percent of those sur- 
veyed were dissatisfied with their “child's choice. Incidentally, they do 
not try to hide this negative attitude at all, hence hostility on both sides. 
It can be assumed that friction also arises due to the inability or unwili- 
ingness of one generation to understand the other, to adapt and respect the 
interests and tastes of the other. 


It is instructive that quarrels between husbands and wives because of par- 
ents occur equally often whether or not the children live with their par- 
ents: if with them, one in every five families; if apart, 18 percent. 
This indicates chat just the fact that young people live with their par- 
ents is not all that often a cause of conflict. 


Moreover, it turns out that the number ot stable families is higher among 
those living with parents than among those living apart: 63 percent for 
the former and 52 percent for the latter. This was a distinct trend in all 
the research we did. 


There are probably some special factors in large families consisting of two 
generations which, in spite of everything, including mutual grievances, help 
strengthen the marriage of young spouses. But there are clearly not enough 
such factors in families living apart from parents. Just what are these 
factors? First, third-party supervision. It would seem better not to have 
it; young people are trying to be independent. But without supervision, you 
might indulge yourself too much. Far from all husbands and wives can pass 
the test of full freedom right from the start. Second, spouses in the very 
young family are too "closed" to each other. It is hard for them to help 
with che household chores and in raising the children. For the time being, 
very young spouses thirsty for freedom from parental guardianship and inter- 
ference do not feel this at all, but when they suddenly remember, the de- 
structive forces have already done their dirty work and the family cannot 

be restored. 








Living apart is also bad because children and parents generally live iar 
from each other and are very estranged. To judge trom one of our studies 
done in Moscow's new Southwest microrayon, it takes 23 percent of the fami - 
lies up to half an hour to get to their parents, 35 percent from half an 
hour to an hour, and 42 percent more than an hour. This affects both help 
and personal contact Some 64 percent of the grandmothers living within 
halt an hour of Cheir grandchildren take an active part in their up-bringing,; 
2.5-told fewer grandmothers he.p raise their grandchildren if they live more 
than an hour away. On the other hand, if they become ill, parents are de- 
prived o: needed help trom their children and suffer from a lack of personal 
contact. It is tor good reason that 22 percent of those surveyed wanted to 
live in the same apartment with their parents (given sutficient space), and 
65 percent wanted to live in the same building or in neighboring buildings. 
It is interesting that similar results were also obtained from a study done 
by Leningrad architects. 


In brief, by concluding that close contact between generations is advantage - 
ous, we in nO Way mean returning to the old model of living together which 
resulted, at that time, not so quch from mutual desire as from housing dif - 
ficulties. There are other variants which give optimum consideration to 

the interests of both young people and the elderly. For example, adjacent 
but separate apartments, as proposed by Leningiad architects. They exit 
into different corridors but are connected by a door. Or simply two apart- 
ments in one house (one tor parents and one for the young family).... 


On the whole, our answer to the question at the start of the article is that 
it is best to live not with one's parents, but alor-side then. 


Lasting Love In Marriage 
Moscow LITERATURNAYA GAZETA in Russian 21 Mar 79 p 12 
[Article by Inna Khan: "Your Half" 


[Text] There is currently much debate about family interrelationships, fa- 
mily squabbling, and specifically, why so many divorces. 


I should like to deal with one aspect of this probles. 


M. Chudakova's book “Besedy ob arkhivakh" [Archives Conversations] con- 
tains an excerpt from some memoirs narrated in the late 19th century: ”". 
in a discussion with Ivan Semenovich, mama put Bubnov forward as a model of 
the irreproachable person 
'No, Ol'ga Viadimirovna, you know, I don't agree,’ he said. ‘I 

daresay he's a very good person, but you know, he's still a bigamist.. 
‘Ivan Semenovich, what do you mean, “bigamist''? His wife died... 
"So what if she died’ He scill took a second....' 


The discussion took place with Admiral 1. S. Unkovskiy, captain of the fri- 
gate Pallada, on which I. Goncharov, at that time governor of Yaroslavl’ and 
father ot a large family, was sailing around the world. 











No matter what different feelings this excerpt calls forth, it does call 
attention to itself and makes the reacer think. Im fact, that is the opin- 
ion of one of the exceptional men of his not too distant tim, a highly edu- 
cated person respected by all who knew hia. 


_That is how this thought I read somewhere 10 years ago or so struck me, 
a thought to which I was unable to tormulate my own opinion at that age as 
to why it had even been written down: you should love a triend to welcome 
the best and not look back. They are about the same things, I think. 


Let's reconstruct talks each of us have in our memories. Two young people 
get married and, mot the first month, but quite soon: “When did he decide 
he could give me orders? And what if I don't want to..." or “Why do I have 
to, but she doesn't?” This is all close, familiar -- aloud, at the top of 
one's voice, confident in one's right to these opinions, laments and cries. 


Why don't we hold such things against our own kin, parents and children? 
You recognize how shocked you would be to discuss things with phrases like 
“Why should 17" and so on being used by a person you respect and concerning 
his mother or father, whom you also know and respect. And to hear this 
from a young wife is commonplace, listened to most often with sympathy. 


But that means you do not recognize you own spouse as kin, like your parents 
and your own child ("a little snot, but mine”). And there will always be 
someone brighter, more talented and more beautiful than your parents, than 
your babies. But you wouldn't trade them, and not because it isn't done and 
can't be done, but because it isn't necessary; “I don't want another boy,” 
cries Dostoyevskiy's hero. This is your own, forever, and that's happiness, 
no matter how much bitterness is mixed in. 


You don't choose children or parents, but neither do you refuse them -- with 
rare exceptions. But you are in a more advantageous situation with regard 
to your spouse -- you choose! It is your right to choose! But just once. 
Then she's yours, like your children, like your parents. Don't forget that 
in choosing a spouse you in fact also choose your child, to an extent. And 
it's for good reason that the now often ridiculed and vulgarized “your half" 
has lasted through the centuries. 


Where does it come from, this straightaway “my very own"? 


A young woman with a higher education, mother of two, in a sanitorium: “I 
haven't been gone a week. The first time the doctors talked me into coming 
in for treatment. When it hurts, I cry out, and he knows. But I've already 
gotten a telegram: ‘Come home, I can't cope!’ I'm not going home for any- 
thing. To the contrary, I'm having a good time, just to spite that scoun- 
drel.” 


No comment necessery. Her pain is not his pain, and vice versa. 


But they don't intend to get civorced. 








A young man philosophizes: ‘They say you have to tind your one and only. 
But there is at least one of those in each city in which I wight spend ay 
youth. And there are so many cities!” 


Well, doesn't that mean there isn't any “one and only”? 


Out of these many ("so many cities’) “one and onlies” you've met one. And 
you've “accepted” her as your one and only; then she becomes that. Later, 
when you meet the best of those “one and onlies,” “don't look back,” because 
for you, it’s an alien, groundless thing. That's how it gust be. But this 
sense of ‘readiness to accept” coes not generate itself; it comes only be- 
cause two people have registered their marriage. It must be developed from 
early childhood, from fairy tales. 


Still, why is there so often Gisappointment in the very tirst months of a 
matrimony based on love? 


It often occurs because a young person (of either sex) seems to be comparing 
each candicete with an idealized model tashioned in his imagination, and of- 
ten down to the most petty details 


Then some time passes as surried people and it is revealed that the spouse 
does not coincide with the tancied ideal in every detail (and sometimes not 
even in general outlines). 


As is known, there are no ideals in the tlesh,” which means the spouse ne- 
ver coincides with the ideal. What to do? ‘Make no idols"? Not just that. 


It is also is >ortant here who is along with you in such a situation, an al- 
len or one of your own. We also almost always see -- want to see -- your 
future child as more beautitu. and more talented, but the fact that it does 
not conform to that ideal is never dispiriting to the point of alienating us. 


Things were simpler before: ‘marriages are made in heaven"; husband and 
wife are one flesh. Here is another excerpt from the memoirs referred to 
before, about what was referred to as “bigamy.” 


"Mama told us that Mariya Yevgratovna was very jealous of Bubnov's memory 
of his deceased wite Especially bitter to her was the fact that her hus- 
band had bought for himself a burial plot alongside auntie Eva. 


‘Here on earth, as long as I live I'm yours,’ Nikolay Dement 'yevich said to 
her, ‘but there, I want to be next to her.’ 


Mariya Yevgrafovna held on tor a long time and gave up after buying a grave- 
site tor herself at his teet. 


What happens now, though, when marriages ere made on earth? 





A different fate, as told by a very attractive young wouan: “I jumped into 
marriage at 17. Dumb. I had quarreled with oy fiance before he left for 
the army and did it to spite him.... My husband is 10 years older than 1. 
At first, you know, it was like in the movies: sy Yura would appear, I 
would run to him from the registry office and follow hia anywhere without 
a backward glance.... My husband and I lived together all of three months, 
when tragedy befell se -- they found a tumor on wy stomach. I endured se- 
veral operations and disappeared into the hospitals tor eight difficult 
months.... My husband could guess, of course, that I couldn't forget Yura. 
He understood everything. And then he had to deal with not knowing if i 
would be left a cripple or when I would get over ay illness.” 


And here's how this independent, mature man behaved in his student days -- 
a tan favorite, a forward on the hockey team representing the institute. 
When Lena went into the hospital (the doctors explained it would be for a 
long time). te went to her parents right away. And each day, minute to min- 
ute, be was either at home or at the hcspital. And each day, together with 
a parcel, he sent a note (no visitors in the surgery ward). Lena wrote hia: 
“I trust you, live at home and just consider yourself free...." 


He joked about that note and replied that he attributed it to her feeling 
bad and that he had moved to her parents’, since that was more convenient 
for hia, he said. 


And so, tor the whole year and a half she was incapacitated there was no 
shadow of sacrifice or selflessness. He simply took everything on himself 
-- all the household cares (he brought her home to the apartment from the 
hospital) and seeing to it that the doctors’ orders were carried out and 
that she was in good spirits. And he did all this with a quiet confidence 
that what he was doing was natural, that anyone, including Lena, would have 
done it in his place. 


Atter another half a year, when Lena was on her feet again for good, Yura 
returned from the army and went straight to her. It turned out he had 
written her all the while, but her parents had not forwarded the letters. 
He implores her to go away with him. I was a tool, he says.... 


Lena again: "I look at him, and he seems to have come from far, far away, 
from my childhood. And this plea doesn't upset me in the slightest; I'a 
not even sad.... Barter my own husband? For what...?" 


Incidentally, this fate is “par depict” ("out of vexation,” “to spite my 
fiance’) and rather a common “tragedy” caused basically by the way the bride 
was brought up. And Lena's husband, who understood all that and loved her 
greatiy, not only laid the foundation for their future interrelationships 
by his behavior during a difficult period for her and by his attitude to- 
wards her illness in brightening her life, but also helped shape her as an 
individual. 











No, I'm not saying that divorces are unnatural, that if you marry for love 
that means torever, absolutely anc under any circumstances. As we know, 
“rules can be written because Chere are exceptions.” But exceptions, not 
the other way around’ Not so that divorce or tormal wediock become the 
rule tor so very many at a certain age But that is essentially what has 
happened, and we al! know it... And we are reconciled to it. 


I should like to give an example I consider to be an exception. One old 
woman told me: “They used to say ‘you'll like it when you get used to it’. 
But it was the opposite tor me: the longer it went om, the worse it got. 
I've already celebrated my silver wedding anniversary and brought up two 
grandchilcren.... Whereas my husband used to irritate me just being around 
the house, then | got so sick of him the sight of him in the kitchen asde 
m want to jump out the window. 1 divorced him. Wo one understood, neither 
his tamily nor mine. What would happen to me when I got old? But you can 
believe I would stop during the cay or wake up in the middle of the night 
and think ‘God, what happiness! Alone...‘." 


So if you're ready to “accept once and for all," you'd better give it long 
am! serious thought. And in this, not the least role should be played by 
the parents, who must be concerned that their children “have a better chance” ‘ 
and with trying to uncerstand, since they know him better than anyone (often 
better than he himseift), if their offspring could be happy with that person. 
Do they have things in common concerning their understanding of and attitude 
towards life, in their characters, which, together with their lowe for and 
mutual acceptance of each other, could stick together a single whole, a fa- 
mily? It really isn't the most important thing in life to “decide every- 
thing yourself, so that there's no one else to blame.” It is important in 
life to keep in mind all the lite ahead of you and the lives of your child- 
ren. 


Then, after 10 years ot wedlock, love abates. It does happen that the tremb- 
ling intensity of the initial teelings does not lessen with the years, but 

we exclude the exception. We take the rule, that they do lessen. What then? 
Then we must catch our ‘second wind” of conjugal life. A more serene, bal- 
anced love tor that person close to you, for the family you created together. 
Like love for one of your own kin. 


And that is love, not just tolerance, the tolerance nurtured by hundreds of 
slights and blunders by your spouse over many long years of married life and 
kept score of, the tolerance usually dictated and justified in the eyes of 
the person himself, and even the object of a certain amount of pride that 
they had children. But children are acutely aware of relations between 
parents and perceive ail the nuances of dislike, while not yet understand- 
ing them. Their childhood differs depending on what those relations are. 

It is an enormous difference, as the sun di‘fers from a fluorescent lamp. 


If you look ciosely, even a superficial acquaintance with someone is always 
enough to determine what kind of chilehood he had. You can not only see if 
it was easy or hard, well-to-do or not, but also what the atmosphere was and 





just what his childhood lacked, because that flaw, like spices necessary to 
the child but washed away, leaves traces throughout his life. Por the child, 
a good family is the same as the air and sun; it is the leunching pad for 
his take-off in life. And for that reason we try from the wery start, from 
our children's childhood, to do everything we can to rid them of life's ca- 


tastrophes. 


Experimental Dating Service 
Moscow LITERATURNAYA GAZETA in Russian 21 Mar 79 p 12 
[interview with A. Yegides, psychotherapist: "Marriage Without Rejects”) 


{Text} The editors were literally flooded with letters 
after publication of £. Fedoseyeva's article on « saali, 
experimental dating service created in Moscow (LG No 43 
1978). Nearly one in every three letters from readers 
ended with a request that we please send the question- 
naire developed an¢é now being used by the service's or- 
ganizers. Some explained that they want to create si- 
milar clubs in their ows cities, others that they would 
use the questionnaire to reconcile newlyweds who had de- 
cided to get a divorce, and others that they wanted to 
use the questionnaire to check if their children should 
marry someone, and so forth The editors were unable 
to meet a single one of thos) requests: the question- 
naire is big (50 typewritcen pages), is still being 
worked on and, to judge from the questions in the let- 
ters. is not needed by all those wanting it, by any 
means. At the same time, the letters indicate that 
the questionnaire merits closer scrutiny that was gi- 
ven it in preparing the article “SM-120 wants a date 
with SZh-40...." Im view of this, LO correspondent L. 
Velikanova asked psychotherapist and candidate of psy- 
chological sciences A. Yegides, organizer of the exper- 
imeatal service and developer of the questionnaire, to 
respond to a number of questions raised by LG readers. 


[Question] In order to describe the questionnaire as a whole, in my view, 
it would be worthwhile to answer two questions repeatedly asked in the let- 
ters right away: can it be used to reconcile those who have decided to get 
a divorce, and could it tell a fiance or fiancee if they are making the 
right choice. 


[Answer] Before answering these questions, let's “begin at che beginning,” 
as they say, and explain what our questionnaire is, why it exists, and what 
our purpose is in having it filled out. 


Most importantly, the questionnaire is used to reveal areas of conflict so 
that people who probably could not live together will not become husband and 
wife. And how is this done? 


\~ 














lat's Say 4 woman plans to curry 4 man who has a child. True, the son lives 
with the first wiie, but the father wants to see bia often, take his places 
and spend Cime together with nis. The wite-co-be seems agreeable to all 

this, but then aiter the wedding they begin to quarrel, owild up grievances 
and bravi. It turns out the woman is in principle not in a position to take 
amother‘s child to her heart but, because she wants to marry that particular 
man, she deceives both herselt and hie, hoping to resign herself, to change. 


Im tilling owt the yuestionnaire before they aeet, neither the women nor the 
man know who will read their coswers -- single or divorced, someone who loves 
children or someone who does not. Then it is hard to guess what to write to 
please someone. So it's best to write the truth. Someone whom this truth 
suits has the better chance of becoming the right choice. 


Naturally, @ persom often tries to put himself in a better light than is 
actually the case when answering the questions. Let's suppose a woman who 
doesn't like children much decides not to admit it, for fear that she will 
be thought badiy of. Our questionsaire anticipates this possibility. The 
questionnaire contains checkpoints” such as the following, for exemple: 
how do you feel towards your mum’ If you read an answer that goes "My 
mama's character is unbearable, she torments and hinders me, and I don't 
want to \iwe with her,” you cam tell indirectiy trom this how he (she) will 
feed about his (her) own child. 


The questionnaire assumes that, in revealing conflic” areas, he and she will 
either not be suitabie at aii or will make « contract or agreement about cer- 
tain very important situations. For example, they will decide exactly how 
relations with his (her) child will be structured. Bvt one way or the other, 
conflict situations will be discovered and analyzed priwr to the marriage, 
that is, there will be less possibility that a marriage will be “rejected” 
later on. 


[Question] You have thus far given only one specific example, about « 
child, that is, to use your own words, a gost obvious “conflict area,” even 
without a special questionnaire. I should like you to explain what other 
questions the questionnaire includes which would be consicered especially 
important when seeking out a helpmate. 


(Answer) It is entirely inappropriate to include in the questionnaire such 
petty que ions as “Can you stand to {ly’?" or “How do you feel about ocean 
voyages’”. That is of no importance whatsoever to family life. But such 
apparently triviel questions as whether you prefer to get wp early or late 
are quite important. Essential.y, the answer shows the biorhythe typical 
of your choice, whether he's an “owl” or a “lark.” 


Many questions ceal with the person's character -- whether he's a domineer- 
ing or submissive type, decisive or uncertain, irritable or serene, depres- 
sive or optimistic. Whiners are hard for everyone to take, but someone 
might also be irritated by an irrepressibly cheerful person. It is very 
important to know if your future spouse is robust or easily tired and un- 
able to tinjsh anything. 





A second set of questions covers values, that is, those personality traits 
which are acquired from without, shaped by society. What books have you 
read? What writers do you like? Why? Even the books one has read describe 
his personality and show what he might rely on in setting up his family life. 
It is all the more important to know what pleases his about what he has read, 
what he prefers and why. What composers and artists do you like? Do you 
collect books or records? Which ones? 


And I should like to stress once aga’ that you needn't try to guess what 
ansver will please someone the most; you gust put down the truth, only the 
truth. Are you indifferent about books? Be honest. You'll turn up some- 
one who also prefers to spend his money on things. 


[Question] What has your practical work shown? Readers ask what most often 
causes conflicts. 


[Answer] Much depends on the character, temperament and up-bringing of the 
person. One woman reasons calmly: "My husband loves Faulkner; I don't un- 
derstand that author. So what? Let hia read Faulkner...." Another starts 
squabbling: “It's impossible to understand Faulkner’ You're giving in to 
fashion, putting on airs that you understand hiw...." So there is a sense- 
less quarrel fraught with sometimes very unpleasant consequences. It might 
turo out that Faulkner hastens a divorce. It is easy to conclude that if 

a husband and wife have a single world-view and similar tastes, if they 
read books by one favorite author, then you can speak of a singleness of 
spirit, which naturally will help make the marriage stronger. 


Quarrels often arise because a husband and wife have different attitudes 
towards money, things and personal affairs. 


However, the apartment problem is still among the primary causes of conflict 
situations. Do you or your chosen have an apartment’ Oh, youll have to 
live with your parents’? Then please state what kind of housing they have. 

A two-room apartment. Are the rooms connected’ And so forth. 


[Question] In view of the great reader interest in this, I should like you 
to quote several questions in full. 


[Answer] Of course. Let's look at one: “Have you had a marriage registered 
or had marriages in unregistered wedlock? Why were you divorced? Were you 
to blame? Your spouse’? For what exactly do you partly blame yourself? Say 
in detail. For what was your spouse partly to blame’? Write out the form 
and substance of the basic conflicts. Who said or did what, specifically? 
Give the sequence. Describe the essence of your differences. What contra- 
dictions were conztantly pushed into conflicts? How often? Tell all, no 
matter how trivial; hide nothing. After all, any potential spouse aust 
evaluate your character, positions, views. Perhaps he possesses the same 
traits as your previous spouse, in which case it would not be worth it to 
join your fates. And perhaps you should re-examine something in your own 
character or views.” 











Pay attention our questionnaire is designed specitically tor tree discus- 
Sion. Otherwise, we would have set it up differently: “Have you been mar- 
ried?" -- "Yes." -- ‘Why were you divorced?" -- "We didn't hit it off." 
Short anc vague Numerous other questions arise. This is why we ask 
people to please tel. us in detail 


Or another questior Do you live alone or with your parents. Describe 
close relatives with whom you often spend time Their habits and views. 
It a relative advises you, Caik about him. Do you submit without reserva- 
Cion to the advice or simply listen to it? And the reverse, do you resist 
etiorts on the part of relatives to suppress your will? Do they interfere 
tactlessly in your life? Tell us about that." 


Our ‘prompting anticipates detensive arguments. Yes, I love and respect 
my tather and therefore heed his advice. Or: I quarrel with my mother be- 
cause she suppresses wy wil. and treedom; 1 should very much want to be in- 


| 


de pendent when 1 marry, I’m prepared for that reason to move to another 
city.. 
I should like to add that Academy fedagogical Sciences member A. V. Pet- 


rovskiy consults on certain social-psychological aspects of our work, and 
Doctor of Medical Sciences V. P. Kotov consults on the medical portion. 


[Question] What recommendations have you for those who make their choice 
with your help? In other words, do you have some “recipes” for a happy 
marriage? 


(Answer) Alas, I must disappoint you we G9 not and cannot sake 
commendations whatsoever to our wards, inasmuch as the criteria for an op- 
Cimum marriage, or, 4s you ‘ it, ‘recipes’ for a happy family, are not 
available to us In orcer to work out such criteria, research must be done 
on happy couples to tind out which people are compatible and which are not, 
whether they are simply compatible in that they do not get divorced or are 
in harmony (happy), and so rc Oniy atter that will it be possible to 


make any kind ot recommendations Thus tar, no such work has been done, so 

the members of Our c.iub make their choices independently. Our questionnaire 
helps them to the extenc thit it includes those questicns which life itself 

sets betore wives and husbarn oner or later. 

[Question] You have essentially answered the readers’ main questions and 

have explained that the questionnaire cannot be used to reconcile people, 

and that no one is relieving potential tiances and fiancees of the respon- 
sibility for their decision to create a family... 


[Answer] I should only like to add that by using the questionnaire, we are 
improving it, inasmuch aS we are getting an increasingly clear idea of what 
information people making these choices want and need. It is too early, in 
my view, to copy our experience: there is still too little of it. Inasmuch 
as our service is exclusively experimental in nature, that is, not obliga- 
tory, I should like to express wy sincere gratitude to the chief physician 








of the medical facility at which we developed this work. Both she and che 
head of the rayon health department helped us in every way possible. It is 
very important that a new service, which badly needs people but which has 
not yet taken on precise organizational forms, receive such support more 
often. Then we could exchange experience and choose what is best from what 
is available. 


11052 
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CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDO™ OF N [EN DISCUSSE 
Frunze SOVETSKAYA KIRGIZIYA in issian 23 May 7/9 p 3 

‘Article by O. Alapavev, representative of the Council on Religious Affairs 
tor the Krigiz SSR of the SS! uncil of Ministers: “The USSR Constitutution 


and Freedom of Conscience 


[Text] The new USSR Constitution is an outstanding political and ideological- 


theoretical document of our epoch. [t has been tustifiably described as a 
manifesto of socialist democracy an uuman rights and freedoms. One of the 
outstanding proofs of its humanism and concern for the spiritual development 


of the individual is the way it reflects problems related to the freedom of 


conscience. 


We know that the onstitut f the 2, as the Constitution of the Kirgiz 
“RR embody the ideas < enin’ ecree “On the Separation of the Church from 
tue State and th: ol fr irch,” one of the first legislative acts 
f the young viet re t w marked the beginning of the grant- 
ing oO| true treecot f n iman rights. This outstanding 
overnmental legal act becam ise of all subsequent legislation related 
to religious cult ef ir the tion of the church in the socialist 
Lot 

nder socialism freedor | ‘xercised immeasurably more 
completely, exte ively. a \y than the freedom of conscience 
roclaimed in a f the rgeoi istitutions. Even though such 
constitutions raise the tio the freedom of conscience, in fact they 
reduce it mere] t cre res Se i religious faith. In the USSR, on 
the basis of the total separati f the urch from the state, the state 
loes not interfere in ¢t inter ‘fair f the church or the church in the 
aitairs of the tate. sti ind democracy of this principle are 

t us 

nlike the 1918, 1924, 193 titutions, the new constitution provides 
ihe most complete a rely terpretation of the Marxist-Leninist 


concept of the frees mn i e, making it more specific and broad. 








What are the guarantees for the freedom of conscience in our country? The 
main guarantee stipulated by the constitution is the separation of the church 
from the state and the school from the church. Accordingly, the USSR 
exercises the principle of non-interference of the state in the internal life 
(religious services, or canonical) of the religious organizations. This 
equally presumes the non-interference of the church in governmental affairs. 


The other guarantees that the Soviet state grants believers are certain 
material conditions needed for the satisfaction of their religious require- 
ments. Believers who are members of a religious society may be given, free 
of charge, premises where they can pray and religious objects owned by the 
state. 


Finally, the third and important guarantee of the freedom of conscience is 
state control over the observance of Soviet legislation on religious cults on 
the part of the superior and local state organs--the soviets of people's 
deputies. 


We must equally point out another difference found in the text of article 52 
of the new USSR Constitution compared with the corresponding article 124 of 
the 1936 Constitution. It deals with freedom of atheistic propaganda which 
replaces the concept of anti-religious propaganda. This specification has a 
profound meaning. In addition to the criticism of religion, as was the case 
in the past, this text includes a positive aspect--the molding of a scientific 
materialistic outlook and the intellectual development of the individual. 
This specification reflects the changes in the political orientation of 
religious organizations. As we know, immediately following the victory of 
the October Socialist Revolution, during the civil war and, subsequently, 
many religious organizations and groups of clergymen were hostile toward the 
soviet system. It was natural, therefore, that the Soviet people engaged in 
inti-religious propaganda and struggled against those reactionary members of 
the church who engaged in activities hostile to the Soviet people. 


At the present stage, the struggle against religion has assumed the shape of 
a struggle waged by the scientific materialistic outlook against the anti- 
scientific religious outlook. This has been reflected in the new constitu- 
tion. Guaranteeing the freedom of propaganda of scientific atheism, the 
constitution directs the ideological struggle against religion to be waged 
with a view to the further strengthening of the unity between believers and 
non-believers on the level of the dissemination of scientific atheism. 
Atheistic work is a structural component of the communist education of the 
working people, conducted through propaganda, education, persuasion, and 
patient interpretation. Marxism, V. I. Lenin taught, excludes insulting the 
teelings of believers. This inviolable principle is consistently implemented 
in the life of our society and imbues all Soviet legislation. 


The legal, national, and social equality proclaimed by the October Revolution, 
and the just solution of the complex problem of national-religious relations 
is a great accomplishment of the Soviet people, showing the entire world that 











not capitalists or teucal rds but the soctalis: state was the first in the 
world to formulate on | I isis the solution of the problem of human 
rights, eliminating national-religious dischord, .nd insuring the equality 

of all nations and citizens regardless of national or religious affiliation. 


-“" 
. 
“ 


The USSR Constitution is directed against the use of religion for anti-social 
purposes. It guarantees the freedom of religious cult. to exercise their 


beliefs. Naturally, however, this must not be accompanted by any anti-social 
action. Actions aimed against Soviet society, and tle promotion of hostile 
feelings toward the socialist system and its order and laws are forbidden. 
This stipulation {is entirely legitimate and consistent with existing 
legislation on religious cults which bans the use of assemblies of believers 


directed against the interests of the Soviet soctal and state system, or 
instigating believers to avoid the implementation of their civic duties or 
participating in state and social lite. It is on this basis that our country 


bans religious ceremonies which may harm the health of the citizens or other 
encroachments on the persons or riehts of the citizens. 


The legal act which regulates the activities of religious associations in our 
republic is the Ukase of the Kirgiz SSR Supreme Soviet Presidium "On 
Ratifying the Stipulation ‘On Religious Associations in the Kirgiz SRR.‘" It 
fully guarantees the freedom of conscience and the rights of the believers. 

{At the same time, however, it imposes upon religious associations certain 
obligations related to the strict observance of the laws. We must say that 
the religious organizations are meeting this obligation. Deviations from the 


laws are encountered only | ndividual sectarian associations. Their leaders 
exert a negative influence on the rank and file bellevers, arguing that since 
the church in the USSR {] eparated trom the state, religious assoctations 
in and must live a rdi to the laws of God and not of the world, and 
hould not regi r e authorities. The main position assumed by 
taria trem , tr f isic violations of the legislation on 
ilts, ij t r ti ite id tf its laws. 
ider the influence ft ft] xtremiats, the members of some sects accept on 
faith the fabr tior f forei ti-Soviet propaganda defaming the Soviet 
tat ind ¢ ist free | necilence, and creating myths of the 
infinite opportunities ¢ ractice one’s own religion under the conditions of 
Western “free society.” The leaders of the so-called “Council of Churches 
f Evangelical Christian Baptists’ take up such fabrications and, occasional- 
ly, themselves fabricate libels violations of the rights of churches and 
helf rs in the USS! 
Not even a grain of truth exists in such claims. As we know, the state does 


rfere in any way in the area of re.igious feelings, concepts, and 

which are the business the people. However, protecting the rights 
oviet citizens, e law on cults bans the coersive collection of 

ney and tithes in favor of religious organizations and clergymen; the 

mnisssion of fraudulent actions with a view to exciting religious super- 

itions among the population; the organization and holding of religious 





meetings, processions, and other religious ceremonies disturbing the public 
order; the organization and systematic training of minors in religious matters 
in violation of legislative rules. 


Unfortunately, some believers, particularly among the leaders of the 
supporters of the so-called “Council cf Churches of Evangelical Christian 
Baptists,” “Jehovah's Witnesses,” Reform Adventists, or, as they describe 
themselves, the VTs VSASP (All-Union Church of Loyal and Free Seventh Day 
Adventists), Pentacostal Adventists, True Orthodox Christians, and some other 
sects, are using all possible pretexts to violate legislation on religious 
cults and mislead naive citizens. 


For such purposes, using their accomplices, the sectarian leaders spread 
false rumors to excite religious fanaticism. They obviously and grossly 
distort the policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state toward religion and the 
believers. For example, they are well aware of their rights yet, sometimes, 
refuse to acknowledge all civic obligations to the law, society, or the state. 


Some believers who are parents such as, for example, Reformist Adventists, and 
Pentacostal Adventists do not let their children go to school Saturdays, 
believing that they are right, since they believe in God. To say the least, 
this view is wrong. To begin with, all laws of the Soviet state are 
mandatory for all believing and non-believing citizens of the USSR. This 
includes the law of universal mandatory education. Consequently, class 
attendance by all students attending general educational schools Saturdays, 
since classes are taught that day, are mandatory and this includes believers’ 
children as well. Furthermore, article 63 of the Foundations of Legislation 
of the USSR and of Union Republics on Public Education states that, "Officials 
ind citizens who allow violations of legislation governing general mandatory 
eight grade education, the separation of the school from the church, and other 
violations of the law in the field of education are held liable in accordance 
with the laws of the USSR and of union republics.” 


No rules of a creed could be used as justification and as forcing the children 
to practice a religion. However, some clergymen and members of sects, trying 
to mislead rank and file believers, disseminate fabrications to the effect 
that the USSR is violating the convention "On the Struggle Against Discrimina- 
tion in Education,” as adopted by the United Nations and ratified by the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Yet, let us look at the text of the convention. 

Its article 5 stipulates that "Parents and, in proper cases, legal guardians, 
must have the opportunity, first of all, within the framework of the 
legislation of the couatry, freely to send their children not to state but to 
other school institutions meeting minimal requirements as stipulated or 
approved by competent education authorities; secondly, to ii sure the religious 
and moral education of the children in accordance with their own convictions 
(the children's--the author). No one, individually, or no group of individu- 
als as a whole has the right to impose a religious education incompatible with 
his convictions." 
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religiou sit sati enticn may be tound 


iris the tr tor iman dignity does not 
ean te isti , lentious people. 
wmamunist moralit ess.’ The party 
teach hat ind trust must be combined 
with princip! : tual respect, and intolerance of 
ill ves ward those who violate Soviet 
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Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 27 May 79 p 4 


[Article by Vladimir Illarionov, Tashkent: "A Bigot in the Role of an 
Apostle: Story of a Former Sect Member" ] 


[Text] I read with profound emotion the article “What Was Taking Place in the 
Bunker of the ‘Apostle,’ in the 13 May IZVESTIYA issue, exposing the hostile 
anti-social activities of the self-proclaimed chairman of the “All-Union 
Church of Loyal and Free Seventh Day Adventists,” V. A. Shelkov, and of a 
number of his accomplices. Fully sharing and confirming everything described 
in the article, I would like, yet once again, to show the true face of the 
religious rascals. 


The point is that, not so long ago, I, personally, was a member of this sect 
and have seen plenty. When the time comes I shall try to describe all this 
in greater detail. For the time being, within the limits of a newspaper 
article, I would like to present merely some of the facts and share certain 
considerations. 


All citizens in our country are well familiar with the stipulations of the 
USSR Constitution on the freedom of religion. A number of different religious 
associations freely operate in the country. In Tashkent alone we find the 
Central Asian Spiritual Administration (with its mosques and schools), the 
Central Asian Parish Administration, and the Central Asian Council of 
Evangelic Christian Baptists. Also legally operating are Seventh Day 
Adventists (ASD). 


Viadimir Shelkov joined this religious current in his youth. Early ambition, 

combined with raving initiative guided the steps of the young official 

already then. He could not tolerate subordination. He was unwilling to obey 

his religious superiors. So, Shelkov "turned himself loose." He charged the 

official ASD society and its leaders with “violations of God's law," expressed 


in the very fact that the big ASD community was considered legal by the state. 
Promoting among the community members “instability and dischord," he cleverly 
promoted a kind of reformation and, finding himself in an illegal position, 

he clandestinely recruited among the stooges within the new current so-called 








reformists and, su tlv. as egan to describe themselves, “loyal 
seventh Dav Adventists. ror ‘x and tile church member, Shelkov promoted 
himseli to the highest spirit l rank of apostle and preacher. 


I now realize that deep wit imself, elkov was the most enraged enemy of 
Christian equality and [rate | ing a “kingdom not of this 
world,” he himself was most tempted the splendor of the autocratic throne of 
the rulers of this wortd. Yet, this man-hater, known by the believers under the 
nicknames of “Dedushka,” a “The Professor,” has had a far from impeccable 
past. He has repeatedly been penalized for anti-governmental crimes, and 
complicity with the fa ts during the Great Patriotic War. 
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Released from his last jail term (in November 1967), Shelkov resumed his 
aspiration to power within the sect. tried to enhance his shaken 
authority. To achieve this, he ill his assistants pass a psychological 
test, grossly encroaching on the freedor ‘ views and independent judgment of 
the individuals, rcin r jrou t ire his thoughts and views. 


Establishing a solid material base through the monthly collection of a double 
“tithe,” from the entire income of ¢ ect, he began to fight the Soviet 


state through secret or ods, actively preaching among the “brothers in 
Christ” the “struggl pinmst the DdDeast ana it image, i.e., against Soviet 
legislatior on cults, atheism, and all other religious societies officially 
operating in our ntry, including r is tellow-worshippers--Seventh 
Day Adventists. ‘Salvati ps ible through the blessing of V. A. 
Shelkov!" claimed apostl« reacher \ll “non-believers and state 
atheists” were doom rnal i it 


The leaders of the "! t iv Adventists” are raising their children 
in a spirit of alienation tr the world jrrounding them. Pamphlets imbued 
with hatred and malice ar r ith mound f fabricated tacts distorting 
oviet reaiity ! in t fil ‘ kshe lve not only of all sect members but, 
through Shelt : fT iri ts, ther religious societies. Pamphlets 


were tabricated listribute ri nerve titilating titles such as 

“Protest,” "Struggle for the Fr necience,” "O tempora! O mores!" 

ind many, ma t t tt in common with the truth 
mcernming the ituati evel i if untry. 

lustiftiable, in this respect, is the indi ition of sect member Yekaterina 

Polonskaya, who has repeatedly ed the clergyman: "Why do you drown 

believers with su mutinous paphiet why at ou entering into a conflict 

with the state? What are we deprived of?" 

"In the past,” Polonskaya says, “you were titute, you had no shelter or 
ufficient food. odav any kind of brea 1 be purchased for almost nothing. 

Look at the comfortable premis« riven simple working people! Why do we, the 

believers, have to fight against tl tate envy is it that only insults come 

out of your pamphlets an ut im not alone in holding this view. There 


are many believers who have not accepted your anti-Soviet propaganda. I 








believe that the church has erred and that, instead of love, in the final 
account, your ideol<gy will lead to fratricide.” 


Behind the shield of religion Shelkov and his accomplices impudently encroach 
upon the personalities and rights of the Sovie* citizens--rank and file 
believers under their influence. In talks and sermons, and in clandestinely 
prepared and persistently disseminated publications they call upon the young 
people to avoid service in the Soviet Army, resorting to various means, 
including the use of strong drugs which disturb the normal functioning of the 
cardio-vascular system. They forbid participation in the country’s social 
life, observance of the Soviet laws governing religious cults, the reading >f 
fiction, and attendence of cultural-educational institutions, theaters, and 
movies. Students are not allowed to go to school on Saturday or join 
children's or adolescents’ organizations. The sect's ministers "do not 
recommend” to the young people even to acquire a full secondary education. 

In a word, the young people are being deprived of the possibility to learn and 
choose a favorite profession. All this is not being done for selfless 
motives, for its is easier to mislead an ignorant and illiterate person and 
to dip into his pocket. 


Nearly all ministers have an illegal status, using forged documents and 
leading a parasitical way of life. The double tithe collected is used for 
personal purposes, as profit. In the case of even minor disobedience or 
“deviation from the advice of the ministers,” the leaders threaten the rank 
and file believers with "God's punishment.” The disobedient are tried and 
subject to a variety of punishments. Abandoning all restraint, the fanatic 
V. A. Shelkov deals threateningly with the disobedient. Any member of a 
family of believers “who doubts the truth” is subjected to the most cruel 
repressions “in the name of the church.” Even the most sacred ties linking 
people are severed, and the “heretic” is expelled from his home. He is 

irhidden to establish any contact, and to meet and talk with others. He is 
even forbidden to greet them. 


Oleg Vladimirovich Tsvetkov, V¥. A. Shelkov’s son-in-law, and his wife Rima 
Viadimirovna (Shelkov'’s own daughter) became the first victims of V. A. 
Shelkov's despotism and wild cruelty. Holding a leadine position within the 
sect, Oleg Tsvetkov put together extensive data accusing his father-in-law 
of gross violations of the foundations of Christian ideology. The proof 
cited by Tsvetkov deprived Shelkov of any justification. Enraged, he 
organized an unheard of reprisal against his son-in-law and daughter. At 
about 10:00 am they were invited allegedly to have a business talk. After 
the doors were closed, in the presence of particularly trusted individuals, 
they were faced with a factual trial. The Tsvetkovs looked at their father 
horrified. This was the first time they had seen him in this condition. 
Enraged, his shirt hanging out of his trousers, his hair standing on end, and 
with an enraged expression on his face, Shelkov ordered t.e accused to rise. 
Assuming a role similar to that of an omnipotent ju ge while remaining, in 
fact, a hooligan, he hurled the worst abuses on his children. Lightning 
poured out of his bloodshot eyes. 
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| was born in 1947 in the family of one of Shelkov's deputies. My parents and 
other ministers worked hard to prepare me for missionary work. However, the 
times and the spirit of today took their own due. My conscience objected to 
an ever greater extent to the bigotry and invalidity of the concepts 
formulated by the newly proclaimed “God.” For this I was subjected to 
degradation and real persecution. 


| am deeply convinced that under another system, had people such as Shelkov 
been granted total freedom of action, many thousands of simple and trusting 
people would have died. Cruelty, violence, vaingloriousness, thirst for 
profit, and intoxication with infinite power are the features of Shelkov's 
real face, the features of a “fighter for human rights,” or “Christ in the 
flesh,” as he is described by various Western radios. 


In conclusion, let me cite the case of Klara Grevtsova who was, for a while, 
Shelkov's typist. Losing confidence that the sect would help her resolve 
vital problems, she told the “apostle” and the preachers the following: 


“According to you husbands have only rights while wives have only obligations. 
Any tvpe of wild injustice is justified with biblical texts. To kick a 
pregnant women or lay hands on her is a prosecutable offense. Yet, you 
encourage such criminal actions. I cannot tolerate this and no longer wish 
to remain a member of your society. The world’s ideas are far superior to 
those of the church. I have to turn to the state court.” 


She did and justice triumphed. An ever growing number of people are becoming 
disappointed in Shelkov and his sect. 


Shelkov and his accomplices were properly punished and I think that even many 
sect members have begun to feel better. 
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SHCHERBITSKILY wel MES ; IELEGATION 


Fiev PRAVDA URRAI‘N Lussian 19 May /9 pj 


[Article eetin 1 the Central sictee of the Ukrainian Communist Party”™] 


(Text) Yesterda lay, a meetirs toox Lace in the Central Committee 


{f the Ukrainian nis rty : emper didate-members of the Cen- 
tral Committee Politbu f the Ukrainian Communist Party with delegates of 
the Russian Federat rs reative uni id leading cultural ex- 

erts of the fraternal republic, wi ac me t Kiev to participate in cere- 
monics marking tty ea f reunion of tin kraine with Russia. 
Kidressing ¢t t Centr mittee Politburo and 


tirst secret t ft rain! snmunist Part entral Committee comrade V.V. 


With great satisfact {, natur . with pleasant excitement we have be- 
ome acquainted wit the outst iin ' art of the great 
Kussian pe .¢ an tin it the ASFSAK. We are pleased by this meeting 
md certain r arri in ¢ iine will be a worthy finale to the 
elebratior ’ teworthy in the history of our peoples, the 325th 


re 
. 


mniversar t he nr tiot t \kraine and Russia. 


‘ermit me in the nam t he nts ittes ' the Ukrainian Communist 

irty, the Pres Krainiat Suprem ‘let and the Council of 

inister f the eart lcome the vernment delegation of the 
sian Federat ior ea V.I. 3 , id the leaders of ministries, 


jepartment ind I ent at this ©mMOTrad ii nwret ing. 


hope that in these ' M i are sensing not only the long- 
waited warm weat P. t liso, and siniy, the warmth in the hearte of the 


“Our notewort! rat rotherh bserved as a remarkable event 
in the sociopolitical tural life the two fraternal republics and 

ur entire ntry, an t manifesting the indestructible friendship and 

mit of th rlet pe ind the celebration of the Leninist national policy 





“And it is symbolic that the concluding arrangements in the statewide celebra- 
tion of this historical date are taking place on the banks of the gray Dneper, 
the river associated since olden days with the historical destinics of the 
Kussian, Ukrainian and Belorussian peoples who emerged from a single origin. 
We can nelther reverse the flow of the Dneper and Volga, nor can anyone ever 
shake our great unity or our deep brotherhood.” 


"in fact, speaking of major events, of turning points in the history of the 
Ukrainian people, which have determined its fate, we find the main ones to be, 
first, the historical unification of the Ukraine with Russia, which satisfied 
the basic interests of both countries and signified the realization of the'r 
agelong aspirations and hopes, and second, the Creat October Revolution. The 
Ukrainian people are proud of the fact that following the great Russian nation 
under the leadership of the Leninist Party they rose in battle against the 
exploiters, for Soviet power and for a new life. The third major event was 
the formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in December 1922." 


"We are carefully preserving and alws,s will preserve in our hearts the pre- 
cept of the great Lenin that only ‘with the united action of the proletariat 
of Great Russians and Ukrainians is a free Ukraine possible; without such 
unity, even talking about it is iupossible.'" 


"The entire historical course which the Russian and Ukrainian peoples have 
taken together and will take, always hand in hand, and their mutual striving 
for accord arising from a unity of origin, closeness of language and community 
of destinies and basic interests are confirmation of the legitimacy of Lenin's 
thought.” 


"There is awealth of history of frateraal relationships between the Russian 
and Ukrainian peoples, whether concerning the many centuries of exchanging 
spiritual values, mutual assistance in war with common enemies or th: friend- 
ship which has been reinforced and strengthened in the crucible of class war- 
fare, in the fire of the Great October Socialist Revolution and the Civil War 
and Great Fatherland Wars." 


"Take our cultural interrelationships. They are so varied thac even a super- 
ficial list of the separate, most characteristic items gives an idea of the 
pattern as a whole. Speaking of artistic literature, the first thing that 

comes to mind is the heroic "Slovo o polku Igoreve" [The Song of Igor's Cam- 
paign]), a dramatic collective memorial of the fraternal peoples, the Russian, 
Ukrainian and Belorussian. We remember also the fact that Ukranian culture 
owes much to the activities in L'vov and Ostroga of the early Russian writer 
Ivan Fedorov. Our country will never forget that the great poet of the Ukraine, 
Taras Shevchanko, was redeemed from servitude by the progressive men of Russia.” 


"No, there is perhaps no one significant occurrence of classical and modern 
Russian literature which would not be well-known to our readers in the original 
or in a Ukrainian translation. The names Ryleyev, Pushkin, Lermontov, Herzea, 
Belinskiy, Dobrelyubov, Chernyshevskiy, Nekrasov, Tolstoy, Chekhov and many 
other leading writers have long been related to the Ukrainian people by their 
luminous hopes.” 
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"The iarge relative significance of the republic in unionwide production has 

imposed a great responsibility on us. We all, from top to bottom, understand 
this and constantly try to improve the republic's contribution to strengthen- 
ing the economic and defense power of our government. And the labor achieve- 
ments are considered by our country a source of os nationwide Soviet pride.” 


“Especially deep quantitative and qualitative changes have taken place in 

the republic's economy during the sixth decade of Soviet power. The economic 
potential of the republic has practically doubled. The power available per 
productive worker in industry has increased 1.5-fold in this period and 2.5- 
fold in agriculture. The national income has increased by a factor of 1.6." 


“It is pleasant to report that according to indicators such as growth of 
national income, the output of the majority of the most important types of 
industrial and agricultural production, the living quarters, schools, chil- 
dren's preschools and hospitals put into service as a result of state capital 
investments, by these and other very important indicators the republic is pre- 
ceeding at the level or ahead of the five-year plan quotas.” 


"As in all fraternal republics, the material and spiritual level of workers’ 
lives in the Ukraine is growing from year to year. Every year in the repub- 
lic nearly 1000 families obtain new apartments. During 3 years of the current 
five-year plan the government has constructed schools in 481,700 locations. 
The real income per capita of the population increased 2.2-fold during the 
past 18 years.” 


"And here is what we are doing today in the field of science and culture,” 
said comrade V.V. Shcherbitskiy in addition. “There are 184,000 scientific 
workers right now in the Ukraine, 70 times more than before the revolution. 
Nearly a third of them are doctors and candidates of sciences.” 


“In the republic as in the country as a whole the change to universal middle 
education has been completed. It seems that we have already become accus- 
tomed to this formula and are accepting it as something that stands to reason 
and is customary in our life. But just consider this fact. Jur various types 
of education embrace more than 17 million people, that is every third person 
of the republic. In the Ukraine an extensive network of libraries, clubs, 
professional and national theaters and museums has beer created. Every year 
nearly 160 million books are published in the republic. More than 90 percent 
of the republic’s population has the opportunity to view television programs, 
75 percent of which are in color.” 


"There is only one conclusion possible from these figures. Only socialism en- 
sures the comprehensive blossoming of national culture.” 


"All organizational and political work of the republic party organization and 
the republic's government is subordinated to accomplishing the resolutions of 
the 25th CPSU Congress, the Central Committee Plenum and the Tenth Five-Year 
Plan quotas. In the center of attention of the Ukrainian Communist larty 
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In order to work with maximum efficiency, to do everything with high quality 
and on time as is required of us by the CPSU Central Committee, we must learn 
much and teach persistently, especially worc«ers of the middle and lower sec- 
tions; teach not only what to do, but also how to do it.” 


In conclusion comrade V.V. Shcherbitskiy said: 


“In time many things in life are changed. But there are values which are not 
subject to any kind of circumstances. Such an eternal, permanent value for 
the Ukrainian people is its unity and friendship with the Russian people and 
all peoples of our country, the entire historical significance of which is so 
simply and amply expressed in the words: “Together forever!".” 


"Thus spoke our ancestors, adopting the resolution on the unification of the 
Ukraine and Russia. So we speak today observing the 325th year of this note- 
worthy event in the life of our two countries. Such is the legacy of our fu- 
ture zeneration.” 

“We again welcome you with open hearts to the Ukrainian land and hope that you 
feel the full hospitality of the Ukrainian people, its wholehearted esteem and 
brotherly love for the Russian people. Permit me to wish you high spirits and 
in excellent and interesting sojourn in the land of the Soviet Ukraine, good 
health and great creative successes.” 

The leader of the delegation of the Russian Federation, assistant chairman of 
the RSFSR Council of Ministers, V.I. Kochemasov, expressed heartfelt gratitude 
to the Central Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet and the government of the republic, the Kievans and all the 
Ukrainian people for an exceptionally cordial welcome given to the cultural 
workers of Russia. He said this could only be received by the most kindred 
people whose arrival brings joy and with whom everything sacred and dear is 
shared. “We are deeply touched by such attention and see in it a display of 
genuine brotherhood whose roots are in the long-distant centuries, a brother- 
hood fostered by the great Lenin and the Communist Party created by him.” 

“In the Ukrainian land we again with special poignancy have experienced a 
united family feeling and have felt in spirit and heart the greatness of all 
that has been done here in past years. This is a land of blossoming economy, 
culture, art, a land of work-loving people and great talents, a land which is 
giving the country notable state and social workers and prominent cultural 
workers." 

Comrade V.I. Kechemasov extended cordial greetings from the Presidium of the 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet and the government of the republic to the leaders and 

il] workers of the Ukrainian SSR. 


“Every day for Russia and the Ukraine as for other Sovi.t republics there is 
mstant and constructive labor, enthusiasm and heroism of workers, kolkhozniks 
ind intelligentsia. It is pleasant to note that the Russian Federation and the 
Ukrainian SSR are working together closely in all areas of tne national econo- 
my, helping one another and generously sharing experience. Whatever area of 
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